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These products are the first choice of those who have experienced the greater 
satisfaction of using only materials which are in the famous FARMILOE tradition 
of quality. The list below includes only a small selection from a range of materials 
which includes sanitary, plumbing, glazing and decorators’ equipment of all kinds. 
NINE ELMS WHITE LEAD 
FAROMAT esa fat wall paint Page 
PAINT AND COLOURS vith a matt velvety finish. It Ward. 
In its original white form this has immense hiding and covering scientific 
famous paint is guaranteed to be capacity, is easily applied, remains Breta 
made only from Genuine White in perfect suspension and has an retagn 
Lead, Pure Linseed Oil, the best after-flow unprecedented with synonyn 
Liquid Driers and Thinners. With this type of paint. At present pétuer? 
the addition of pigment, NINE available in ten pastel shades and pas 1’étr 
ELMS PURE PAINT is also avail- white. a 
able in a wide range of colours. sagistes 
tions, a 
‘ J. DU, 
FARMILOE’S HARD GLOSS) = NINE ELMS ALUMINIUM ments si 
PAINT The original hard- faveur de 
wearing, weather resisting, hard- PAINT An untarnishable paint poate 
gloss preservative paint. It gives of great covering capacity which ge u 
complete protection against is easy to apply and requires no h question. 
weather and atmospheric con- undercoating. Being anticorrosive, Page 1 
ditions, and can be used for both it stands up particularly well to par Fre 
interior and exterior work. Dries the rigours of marine weather. It les | 
with an enamel-like gloss. Avail- has proved ideal for use on all , 28810 
able in an increasingly wide range exposed ironwork such as railings, revetent ] 
of beautiful colours. lamp standards, etc. soit de pe 
privés, at 
meubles 
CEILINGITE A ceiling diss NINE ELMS VIRGIN projet de 
temper giving a solid white surface : sente 
that cannot be obtained with WHITE A dense white flat le ——— 
ordinary whitewash. It requires undercoating for inside use. It , Princip 
only the addition of cold water to has very high covering and hiding vise a fai 
be ready for use. CEILINGITE is power and can be brushed easily du mélang 
not washable and can easily be 0 large flanks. It may be used dans le b 
removed when necessary. Supplied as undercoating for enamel, oil struct 
blued, unblued, and standard deep gloss paint,or asa base for scumble, ‘ructure | 
cream. May be tinted as required. Visuels, 
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NINE ELMS OIL-BOUND NINE ELMS IMPLEMENT i a 
em 
WATER PAINT A washable PAINT An extremely durable, 3 Bretagne’ 
distemper with an established hard-drying paint of the highest fabri 
reputation. Being in paste form it quality, specially prepared for use riques \ 
is easily handled and only requires on Agricultural Implements and v levéetent a 
thinning with water. For use on Industrial Machinery. It can be . vue des ex: 
Plaster, Stone,Wood, or Paper. Use brushed on or sprayed and pro- : tion. En co 
Petrifying Liquid instead of water duces a very high gloss. Available aticle d 
to render work more waterproof. in seven colours: Canary, Orange, st : en 
In white and ten delightful colours. Red, Blue, Green, Grey and Black, Tuction d 
st suivie « 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 


Septembre 1949 


Page 139: Le Probléme des Coniféres, par J. D. U. 
Ward. Depuis quelques années, la sylviculture 
scientifique et la plantation des coniféres en Grande- 
Bretagne sont devenues des termes pour ainsi dire 
synonymes. Cette association devrait-elle se per- 
pétuer? LA REVUE est persuadée qu’elle ne devrait 
pas létre, et qu’il incombe aux architectes pay- 
sagistes d’insister pour que certaines considéra- 
tions, autres qu’économiques, soient respectées. 
J. D. U. Ward explique dans cet article les argu- 
ments soutenus par les experts sylviculteurs en 
faveur des coniféres, tandis que LA REVUE donne en 
marge un commentaire sur les arguments en 
question. 
Page 144. La Question du Logement a Hackney, 
par Frederick Gibberd, Architecte. En général, 
les agglomérations urbaines en Grande-Bretagne 
revétent l’une ou l'autre des deux formes suivantes: 
soit de petites maisons 4 deux étages avec jardins 
privés, au perimétre de la ville, soit de blocs d’im- 
meubles sans jardins, dans la zone centrale. Le 
projet de Frederick Gibberd pour Hackney repré- 
sente une exception 4 cette régle. Basé toujours sur 
le principe de l’agglomération bien définie, ce plan 
vise & faire valoir les avantages possibles résultant 
du mélange étroit des différents genres d’habitations, 
dans le but de créer un ensemble combinant la 
structure urbaine avec une grande variété d’effets 
visuels, 
Page 153. Vers une Architecture Nouvelle: Les 
Ecoles, par Robert Townsend. Trois catégories de 
constructions furent exemptées de la prohibition 
sur Vemploi des capitaux imposée en Grande- 
Bretagne l'année derniére, & savoir les maisons, les 
fabriques et les écoles. Parmi celles-ci, les écoles 
tevétent actuellement une importance spéciale en 
vue des exigences du nouveau Décret sur I’Instruc- 
tion. En conséquence, elles font l’objet du deuxiéme 
article de notre série traitant des progrés de la con- 
struction d’aprés-guerre en Angleterre, étude qui 
st suivie de seize pages illustrant quatre édifices 
mportants récemment achevés, dans le cadre du 
programme scolastique prévu par le Conseil Départe- 
mental du Hertfordshire. (Le premier article de 
tte série, au sujet des maisonnettes, fut publié en 
\ctobre 1948, et le troisitme, qui paraitra plus 
lard cette année, traitera des appartements.) 

Page 177. Réévaluation No. 5: Stonehenge, par 
hn Piper. Stonehenge, le grand cercle mégalithique 
itué sur les hauteurs du Wiltshire, est le plus com- 





menté de tous les monuments britanniques, et de ce 
fait a le plus besoin d’étre réévalué selon les principes 
établis pour notre présente série d’articles. Ce 
monument est examiné par John Piper non seule- 
ment d’un cil de peintre, mais -aussi avec une 
mentalité s’*harmonisant avec celle des anciens 
archéologues, dont les théories au sujet de Stone- 
henge—si fantastiques qu’elles soient—laissent 
entrevoir une compréhension plus profonde de la 
beauté et du mystére de ce monument que ne le 
fait Pattitude négative des archéologues du vingt- 
iéme siécle. Toute ére, ainsi que le démontrent les 
peintures et les gravures, a concu Stonehenge a sa 
propre facon: ‘la conception humaine de cette 
ceuvre a tellement changé qu’il est permis de dire 
qu’elle-méme a changé.’ Ce qu’il y a lieu d’affirmer 
de nos jours, c’est que ‘Stonehenge est un des plus 
beaux monuments de Grande-Bretagne qui n’aient 
jamais été construits par la main de l’homme.’ 
(Les photographies sont aussi de John Piper.) 

Page 183. ‘L’Orcades’ est le dernier paquebot de la 
Orient Line mis en service. Le décor intérieur 
exécuté sous la direction de Brian O’Rorke, com- 
prend des peintures murales par des artistes con- 
temporains, et les illustrations publiées les montrent 
dans leur propre milieu. 

Page 186. Kentissime, par W. Lindus Forge. 
William Kent (1684-1748) tout en étant partisan 
avoué de Palladio, fut un des premiers architectes 
anglais 4 s’élancer dans le style pseudo-médiéval— 
fait de plus grande portée que beaucoup d’historiens 
d’architecture sont disposés a l’admettre. Cet 
article discute, 4 laide dillustrations, une de ses 
premiéres constructions soi-disant ‘gothiques,’ qui 
fut érigée autour d’une loge de garde du quinziéme 
siécle. 

Page 188: Le Fer Primitif (No. 2): Les Serres 
Curvilignes, par Nikolaus Pevsner. Dans ce deuxiéme 
numéro d’une série de courts articles sur les usages 
anciens du fer dans la construction, Nikolaus 
Pevsner démontre que la tradition de la Serre de 
Chatsworth, de Paxton, et du ‘Crystal Palace’ est 
bien d’origine anglaise et non pas (comme le livre 
du Dr. Giedion ‘L’Espace, le Temps et l’Archi- 
tecture’ le laisse sous-entendre) d’origine francaise. 
Les illustrations sont prises du livre de J. C. Loudon 
‘Croquis de Serres Curvilignes,’ qui fut publié en 
1818. 

Page 189: La Plante d’Intérieur, au Danemark, 
par E. Langkilde. La plante cultivée comme 
décoration intérieure gagne en popularité dans le 
monde entier. C’est cependant au Danemark que 
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ses possibilités ont été le plus exploitées (circon- 
stance attribuable en grande partie aux conditions 
climatiques). Dans cet article, un architecte danois 
écrit au sujet des méthodes employées dans son 
pays, principes qui pourraient facilement étre 
adaptés a d’autres régions. 
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Seite 139: Das Nadelbaum-Dilemma von J. D. U. 
Ward. Forstkultur auf wissenschaftlicher Grundlage 
und Anpflanzungen von Nadelbaumen waren in den 
letzten Jahren in Grossbritannien identisch. Soll 
diese Gleichsetzung auf die Dauer bestehen? Die 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW ist vom Gegenteil iiberzeugt 
—es ist die Aufgabe des Landschaft-Planers darauf 
zu dringen, dass man von anderen als nur wirt- 
schaftlichen Erwagungen auszugehen habe. J. D. U. 
Ward, ein Fachmann in Forstkultur, tritt fiir 
Anpflanzungen von Nadelbéumen ein, wahrend die 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW ihren Standpunkt in 
Randbemerkungen vertritt. 

Seite 144: Eine Siedlung in Hackney von Frederick 
Gibberd, Architekt. Wohnhauser werden in England 
im allgemeinen nach zwei Prinzipien gebaut: 
entweder als kleine, zweistéckige Hauser mit Garten 
an der Peripherie der Stadt oder als Etagenblocks 
ohne Garten innerhalb des Weichbildes der Stadt. 
Gibberds Plan fiir Hackney bildet eine Ausnahme 
von dieser Regel. Er geht von der Anlage von 
Vorortshéusern aus, und beniitzt die Médglich- 
keiten, die in einer Mischung der verschiedenen 
Wohntypen bestehen. Auf diese Weise schafft er 
ein Gesamtbild, das Stadt und Landschaft zu einem 
Ganzen wirkungsvoll zusammenschliesst. 

Seite 153: Architektur auf neuen Wegen: Schulen 
von Robert Townsend. Drei Kategorien von Gebauden 
unterliegen nicht den amtlichen Sparmassnahmen, 
die vor einem Jahr in England erlassen wurden: 
Wohnhauser, Fabriken und Schulen. Unter ihnen 
sind Schulen z. Zt. von besonderer Bedeutung mit 
Riicksicht auf die Forderungen der neuen Erzie- 
hungsgesetze. Sie sind daher der Gegenstand der 
zweiten Studie der ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW iiber 
















































































































































Nachkriegsbauten in England. Abbildungen auf 16 
Seiten veranschaulichen vier bemerkenswerte 
Gebiude, die kiirzlich als Teil des Schulprogrammes 
in Hertfordshire fertiggestellt worden sind. Der 
erste Aufsatz in dieser Serie tiber kleine Wohn- 
hauser erschien im Oktober 1948, der dritte iiber 
Etagenhiuser wird im Laufe dieses Jahres 
erscheinen. 

Seite 177: Neuwertungen No. 5. Stonehenge von 

John Piper. Stonehenge, der grosse megalithische 
Steinkreis in Wiltshire, hat von allen Denkmialern in 
Grossbritannien am meisten unter abgedroschenen 
Phrasen gelitten und bedarf daher mehr als alle 
anderen einer Neuwiirdigung nach den Grund- 
satzen, die fiir diese Artikelserie gelten. John Piper 
geht an diese Aufgabe mit dem Auge des Malers 
heran, aber er hat auch Sinn fiir die Anschauungen 
der friiheren Altertumsforscher, deren Theorien 
iiber, Stonehenge, bei all ihrer Phantastik, ein viel 
tieferes Verstandnis fiir die Schénheit und das 
Geheimnis von Stonehenge verraten, als die 
unfruchtbaren Negierungen der Archiologen des 20. 
Jahrhunderts. Jede Generation, wie Bilder und 
Radierungen beweisen, hat Stonehenge in neuer und 
besonderer Art gesehen. Die Art und Weise ist so 
verschieden, dass man sagen kénnte, das Denkmal 
habe sich geiindert. Worauf es heute ankommt, ist 
zu beweisen, dass Stonehenge eines der grossartigsten 
von Menschen geschaffenen Denkmiler in England 
ist. (Die Aufnahmen sind gleichfalls von John 
Piper.) 
Seite 183. Der Dampfer ‘Orcades’ ist das jiingste 
Orient-Linienschiff. Die Innenausstattung unter 
Leitung von Brian O’Rorke, hat Wandbilder von 
zeitgenéssischen Kiinstlern, die hier in dem Rahmen, 
fiir den sie geschaffen wurden, gezeigt werden. 

Seite 186: Kentissime von W. Lindus Forge. 
William Kent (1684-1748) stand ohne Frage unter 
Palladios Einfluss; das hat ihn aber nicht gehindert, 
einer der ersten englischen Architekten zu sein, der 
dem pseudo-mittelalterlichen Stil seinen Tribut 
entrichtet hat, ein Umstand von viel grésserer 
Bedeutung als Kunsthistoriker zuzugeben bereit 
sind. Im vorliegenden Aufsatz wird an Hand von 
Abbildungen eines seiner friihesten sogenannten 
gotischen Gebiude untersucht, dessen Kern ein im 
Stil des 15. Jahrhunderts gebautes Torhaus ist. 

Seite 188: Friihe LEisenkonstruktionen No. 2 
Gewolbte Treibhduser von Nikolaus Pevsner. In 
dieser zweiten Notiz iiber den Gebrauch von Eisen 
in Bauwerken zeigt Pevsner, dass die Verwendung 
von Eisen in Paxtons Gewiachshaus in Chats- 
worth und im Kristallpalast auf englische und nicht 
auf franzdésische Vorbilder zuriickgeht, wie Dre 
Giedion in ‘Raum, Zeit und _ Architektur’ 
angenommen hatte. Die Abbildungen sind J. C. 
Loudon’s ‘Sketches of Curvilinear Hothouses’ 
(1818 erschienen) entnommen. 

Seite 189: Pflanzen als Innendekoration in Dédne- 
mark von E. Langkilde. Pflanzen werden neuerdings 
in starkem Masse fiir Innendekoration verwendet. 
Diese Méglichkeit ist nirgends so ausgebeutet 
worden wie in Danemark, was im wesentlichen auf 
klimatische Griinde zuriickzufiihren ist. Ein dani- 
scher Architekt schreibt hier iiber die Grundsiatze, 
die in seinem Lande in dieser Hinsicht massgebend 
sind und die auch von anderen Landern iibernommen 
werden kénnten. 
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HPATHOE COMEPHAHME CTATER : 


. 139. OK. fl. 0. BOPA. JIMJIEMMA XBOM. 
BIX J[PEBOHACAH TEHUN 
B necnequne roqu B Benuxo6putanun HaydHoe 
JECOBOACTBO H HacarKeHHe XBOMHEIX JepeBbeB B CyII- 
HOCTH CTAaJM PasIHIHLIMA HMeHaMM JIA TO 2ke Camoii 
Bem. Cueqyer 1” 9TO MpofomKath? Ilo ompepenen- 
HoMy yOexyeHui Peqakuun otoro ONT He JOJKHO: 
HON XyOKecTBeHHEX CaOBOT0B HACTaMBaTb Ha TOM, 
uTo6H Obpamaoch noboubie BHAMAaHHA He Ha OfHY 
TONbKO 9KOHOMMYeCKyI0 cTopoHy yfenma. B_ aroii 
cratse JIZH. J. 10. BOPJ sanmmaer cxemy xpoiiutrx 
WpeBonacaskyennii, paccmaTpupan sayayy C TOUKH 
BPeHHA 9KCIepta-TecoBoya, B TO Bpema Kak PEJ[AK- 
is KOMMCHTHpyeT ero apryMeHTalMio. 


Crp. 144. APAXUTEHTOP ®PUAEPUK FMBBEPZ. 
JIOMOCTPOUTEJIBCTBO B XAKHEM (oguo us 
BOCTOYHEIX HpeyMectuit Jlouzoua) 

Boo6me ropops, KomOuHatH 7omMos B BemuKo6puta- 
HHH HMeTE OfHY 13 AByX Pop: 1H60 OHM CocTOAT 43 
HeOOJbIIHX J[BYXOTAKHEIX JIOMHKOB C OTJ@IbHEIMH 
cayjukaMu (riaBHbIM o6pa30m Ha Lepudepan ropoxoB 
H B YoOpoycCKHX IpefMecTuAx), HIM 2ke OHH Upez- 
CTaBIAIOT cobo0l0 JOXOAHEIe MHOFOKBapTHpHHe 7OMa 
6e3 cayoB (Sobel YacTbWO B TeHTpasIbHHIX paiioHax 
ropoyos). Cxema apTopa qua Xakueii aBiAeTCA 
HCKIIOYeHHeM 43 9TOTO UpaBuna. Ero nah ocHoBaH 
Ha IpHANAne, OOLHO IPUMeHABLIIeMCA K CTPONTeIBCTBY 
JOMOB Ha Ie€pKOBHLIX BulayeHuaAX (TaK Ha3bHBaeMOM 
»IPCCHHKTyaIbHOM pune). On wncnomsyer 
BO3MO2KHOCTH, 3aKIOYAIOUMecA B IWIHPOKOM KOMOH- 
HHPOBaHHH pasIMYHEIX THNOB 3KHIMI IA TOrO, 
aTOOH COsTaTb OkpysKeHHe, coBMeljalolee roposcKoit 
Macuita} c pasHooOpa3ieM 8puTexIbHHX opekTos. 


Crp. 153. POBEPT TAYHCOHA. TIO IlYTH K 

APXUTERTYPE: ITKOJIBI. 

Kora rox Tomy Hasaq (B pesyubTaTe HeqocTaTKa 
HHOCTpaHHO BaIOTH HW HHEIX MOCIeBOCHHHIX TPy]- 
Hocteii) 610 BBeqeHO B BenukoOputanun crporoe 
orpaHHyenve KalldTaoBOxKeHui, Tp KaTeropun OBI 
H3 ATE H3 OTHX OFpabWyeHnuii: +uIbIe OMA, 3aBO]bI H 
mob. V3 otax Tpex Kateropuii, MKomE mpeodpe- 
TaloT B HacTOAee BpeMA Ocobyl0 BaxKHOCTh, HMew B 
Buy TpeOoBaHHA HOBOTO 3aKOHOaTeIbCTBa 10 Ha- 
poyuomy o6pazosanno. Iloaromy mkobHOe CTOuTeIb- 
CTBO ABJIACTCA UpeyqMeTOM BTOporo M3 cepuu Meqa- 
TaeMHX B HallleM %kypHasie OYePKOB, MOCBALIeHHEIX 
HOCHeBOeHHEIM JocTHKeHHAM BennKoOputanuu. B 
HacToslleli cTaTbe aeTcA ONMCanHe YeTHIpex, HeaBHo 
BaKOHYCHHBIX, BBIAOUMXCA coopysKeHHii, MpepcTaB- 
UAIOWNX YCTh UPOrpaMMbl WIKONbHOLO CTPOHTeIbCTBA 
Copeta XapthopymupcKoro padcrsa (nepsniii ogepK 
M3 9TOH CepHH, NOCBANIeHHHi YaCTHLIM JOMHKaM bn 
HalleyataH B OxradpcKom Homepe 1848 r.); Tperuit 
OvepK, NOCBAMeHUbIT MHOTOKBapTHpHLIM JOMaM, OyjerT 
HallewaH Wo3qHee B 9TOM Tojy. 


. 177. QHKOH NAANEP. 

TOHXEHIK 

Cronxeny>kK H3BeCTeH CBOMMH 3HaMeHHTHMM pa3Ba- 
IHHaMH XpaMa [[peBHUX JpPyijOB (COMHTeMOKIOHHH- 
KOB), COCTOALIMX H3 OrpOMHEIX Kamueii, paccTaBseH- 
HBIX B Kpyr. Cronxen7K WexkuT cpey 2kHBONMCHHX 
xozomM0B Bunuupcxoro Tpadcrsa. On spuaerca 


TIEPEOWEHKA 65. 


OHM H3 HaHOouee 3aTpeneHHHX OpHTaHCcKHX NaMAT- 
HHKOB CTapHHEl, & NOTOMY OH, ecTecTBeHio, Hykaercs 
B Hepeonenke (cilelyA UpHHUMny, yCTaHOBeHHOMY B 
HacTosmel cepuu crate). ApTop riaquT Ha pa3sBaJin- 
HEI HW WX OKpy7KeHHe PlasaMM XYOKHMKA, BHICKASbIBAA 
B TO 2ke BPeMA COUYBCTBEHHOe MOHUMAHHe TOUKH speHHA 
3HaTOKOB JpeBHOCTelt CTapoil MIKOIEI, TeOPHH KOTOPHX, 
HacweT Upoucxoxyenua CrouxenyyKa, MoxeT OWTb It 
dhaHtacTiueckue, BHYmaioT ropasqo Goxee rayboKoe 
OllyWeHue KpacoTH H TAaHHCTBeEHHOCTH, 4em SecuOqHAA 
OTPHaTeIbHOCTh apXeoOrOB ABaWaToro CTONeTHA. 
Kapruubt 4 rpaBlopbl mpomimoro NoKa3blBaloT, 4TO 
Kaxkgbli Bek risjer Ha CrouxeHy?k 10 cBoemy: Upey- 
cTaBileHue 0 CrouxenjpKe HaCTOIbKO U3MeHHNOCb, ITO 
MBI HMeeM IIpapo ckasaTb, 4TO cam CrouxeHyykt H3Me- 
HuaIca. Beero paxknee B HaCTOAMMii MOMeHT TO, 4TO 
CrouxeHj?K ABUIAeTCA O7HUM 43 HanOouee IpeKpacHBx 
WeNOBeyveCKHMH PYKAMM COTLOPeHHEIX MpefMeTOB B 
Bennxo6purannu.  (Cratba mOcTpHpopaka BOC: 
Ipouspeyennamu ororpaduii camoro avropa). 


Crp. 183. OMWCAHME OHEAHCHOrO NMACCA. 
H{MPCHOFO MAPAXOJA ,, OPEKEMAC‘ 
Tlapoxoy, oTOT ABJAeTCA MOCHeAHHM 13 3aHOBO OT- 

PCMOHTHPOBAHHEIX Tocwe Boiinb cyyzoB Bocrowot 

auHuu. Buyrpenuaa oTfeiKa mpouspeqeHa oy 

pykopoyctzom Bpaiisxa O’popke. Ona Bkmloyaer 

CTCHHY!0 *KUBOMMCh COBPeMeHHHIX XY]O2KHHKOB, 10- 

Ka3aHHyl0 Ha MJOCTpalMAxX BMecTe ¢ OKpy2Kalouleli 

obcTaHoBkoii. 


Crp. 186. B. IMHAYC OOPAM. ,.KEHTMCCHME" 

Bunpam Keur (1684-1748) ne rombko 6511 cTopoH- 
HMKOM MOHYMeHTaJbHOrO (,,1adiayqtaitbHoro”) CTHIA, 
HO OH ABJIAeTCH TAKiKe NepBLM AHTUIMCKHM apXHTeK- 
TOPOM, UPoeKTHpOBaBIIMM B ICeByO-CpeHeBeKOBOM 
ctune. Ilocnequee o6croateIbcTBO uMeeT ropasyo 
SoNbIy!O B3HAYHTeIbHOCTh, 4YeM 9TO OOBTHO MpH- 
sHaeTCH HCTOPuKaMu apxutekTypH. B nacroaueli 
cTaTbe OOcy2kaeTcA HM WWOCTpHpyercA OFHO H3 ero 
PaHHHX, Tak Na3biBaeMEIxX, ,,.oTuyecKHX“ 3faHHi, 
koTOpoe On NOCTpoeHo BOKpyr 3acTaBh NATHAAUATO- 
TO CTONeTHA, MOCIY2KUBUeii APOM BCero COOpy2KeHHA. 


Crp. 188. HMHONAA MEBSHEP. PAHHEE 
——— (2). KPMBOJIMHEMHBIE OPAH- 


OTa cTaTbA ABIAeTCA BTOPO M3 CePHH 3aMeTOK, 
NOCBANICHHEIX PAaHHHM CTaAM IIPHMeHeHHA 2Kelesa B 
noctpoiikax. ABTOp WoKas3bBaeT, 4TO MpeTeyaMu 
Ilakcrouosckoii opankepen B Uarcnope’e u Xpyctasb- 
Horo Jisopya B JlonfoHe ABusIOTCA aHrumiickne pa- 
OoTH, a He @pauysckue (Kak MO2XKHO OBO Ob 3aKIN- 
YHTb 43 cTaTbH Z-pa ['upnona ,,Bpema [Ipocrpancrso 
n Apxutextypa“). Wumocrpaqun B3aTH H3 KHETH 
Tix. C. Jlayqoua ,,dcKH3H KpuBOMHeiHHX opaH- 
wHepeli*, onyOnuKoBanHoi B 1818 r. 


Orp. 189. _ E. F9HFKUNIA. KOMHATHBIE PA- 
CTEHMA B JAHN 
PacTreHHa B KavecTBe BHYpeHHATO yKpallleHua pe 

obperaioT BCe OoubUTyI0 UM OOUbIyIO NONyAApHOCTS 10 

Bcemy cBeTy. OjHako BO3MO%KHOCTH 9TOH dopMH 

BHYTpeHHeii fekopalMH OnIIM UCCHeOBaHH ¢ BaH- 

Sombie nomHOTOK B Jlanun (B 3HayTeILHOK cTreneHt 

OnaroqapA KuMMaTHyecKHM ycuOBHsM). ABTOp Ha 

CTOAMeH CTaTbu, TaTcKHii apXMTeKTOP, U3iaraeT IPHE- 

IM Bl, KOTOPHM J[eKkopaTOpH CilefOBaJIM B ero CTpaue, 

H KOTOpHe MOryT UpekpacHo OnITh UPHMeHeHH H B 

wpyrux crpanax. 
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The Cover is a photograph by John Piper of 
the weather-worn, lichenous surface of a Stonehenge 
megalith. On pages 177-182 John Piper contributes 
a reassessment of Stonehenge, affirming its qualities 
as ‘a giant of visual drama and intensity.’ 


138 Mural in R.M.S. Orcades 


139 The Dilemma of the Conifers by 
J. D. U. Ward In Britain of recent years, 
scientific forestry and the planting of conifers 
have to all intents and purposes become two 
names for the same thing. Should the equa- 
tion be perpetuated? The REVIEW is certain 
that it should not—that it is the landscape- 
planner’s duty to insist on attention being 
paid to things other than economic con- 
siderations. J. D. U. Ward states the forestry 
expert’s case for conifers, while the REVIEW 
makes marginal comments on his arguments. 


wo 


144 Housing at Hackney Architect: 
Frederick Gibberd Housing estates in 
Britain generally take one of two forms— 
small two-storey houses with private gardens 
on the perimeter of towns, or blocks of flats 
without gardens in central areas. This scheme 
at Hackney is an exception. Based on the 
precinctual principle, it exploits the thorough 
mixing of different types of dwelling, produc- 
ing an environment which combines an urban 
scale and a wide range of visual effects. 


153 Towards an Architecture: Schools 
by Robert Townsend Three categories of 
building were exempted from the ban on 
capital expenditure imposed a year ago— 
houses, factories and schools. Of these, 
schools have a special importance in view 
of the new Education Act. They are, there- 
fore, made the subject of the second of the 
REVIEW’S studies of post-war building 
achievement in Britain, which is followed by 
pages illustrating four outstanding buildings 
recently completed by the Hertfordshire 
County Council. 
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Four Schools in Hertfordshire 
161 School at Essendon 
163 School at Hitchin 


165 School at Cheshunt 
Architects: Hertfordshire County 
Council Architect’s Department.* 


169 School at Stevenage Architects: 
F. R. S. Yorke, E. Rosenberg, 
C. S. Mardall 


177 Reassessment 5. Stonehenge by 
John Piper Stonehenge is the most hack- 
neyed of British monuments—and thus the 
one most in need of reassessment on the 
principles laid down for this series. Here John 
Piper looks at it with a painter’s eye, but also 
with a sympathetic understanding of the old 
antiquaries, whose fantastic theories suggest 
a much deeper feeling for the beauty and 
mystery of it than do the sterile negatives of 
twentieth century archeologists. Every age 
has seen Stonehenge in its own way: ‘man’s 
vision of it has changed so much that one is 
at liberty to say it has changed.’ What needs 
saying to-day is that ‘Stonehenge is one of 
the most beautiful man-made objects in 
Britain.’ 


183 R.M.S. Orcades is the latest Orient liner to 
be put into service. The decoration of the 
interior, carried out under the direction of 
Brian O’Rorke, includes murals by con- 
temporary artists, which are here shown in 
their setting. 


186 Kentissime by J. W. Lindus Forge 
William Kent was one of the first English 
architects to design in a pseudo-medieval 
style—a fact of greater significance than 
historians of architecture are often willing 
to allow. This article discusses and illustrates 
one of his earliest ‘Gothic’ buildings. 


188 Early Iron 2. Curvilinear Hothouses 
by Nikolaus Pevsner \n this second of a 
series of notes on the early use of iron in 
building, Nikolaus Pevsner shows that the 
ancestry of Paxton’s Chatsworth Con- 
servatory and Crystal Palace was English, 
and not (as implied by Dr. Giedion in Space, 
Time and Architecture) French. The illustra- 
tions are from J. C. Loudon’s Sketches of 
Curvilinear Hothouses, 1818. 


189 Indoor Plants in Denmark dy 
E. Langkilde The growing plant as indoor 
decoration gains in popularity all over the 


world. Its possibilities have been most 
thoroughly explored (owing largely to 
climatic conditions) in Denmark. Here a 
Danish architect writes of the principles 
followed in his country and which could well 
be adapted to others. 


192 The Nautical Style 
193 World 

194 Books 

197 Anthology 

197 Marginalia 

197 Intelligence 
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J. D. U. Ward 


THE DILEMMA OF THE GONIFERS 


One of the biggest questions facing the British landscape-planner today is simply this: Should Britain 
be covered with conifers? THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW’S unhesitating reply to that question is ‘No;’ 
it believes that the landscapist’s business is to preserve and develop those characteristics which differentiate 


one landscape from another, and that in the present case that means fighting tooth and nail against the 


turning of ‘suitable’ parts of our island into poor copies of Scandinavia or the Black Forest. The forestry 


expert’s reply is ‘yes and no,’ but with so many qualifications of the ‘no’ that the effect is that of an un- 
equivocal ‘yes.’ In the following article the professional forester’s case is stated by J. D. U. Ward, while 


the REVIEW comments on his arguments in the margin. The upshot of what Mr. Ward has to say is that 


visual planners are sentimentalists who do not know enough about the hard facts of scientific forestry; 
the REVIEW on the other hand points out that forestry experts persist in ignoring a whole philosophy 
of planning whose foundations were laid by the eighteenth-century landscapists, and that even the rare 


exceptions like Mr. Ward are unwilling to recognize the present-day implications of that philosophy. 


THERE ARE GOOD reasons why more coni- 
fers should be planted in Britain. First, most 
of the land available for forests is of poor 
quality, suitable for the production of soft- 
woods rather than hardwoods. Also, soft- 
woods can be grown more quickly: if a length 
of timber for a required purpose can be pro- 
duced in fifty years by larch or pine, it is not 
economical to use oak, which may need one 
hundred years to make the same timber. 
Second, in a free market, before the war, the 
country’s timber consumption was divided 
between 94 per cent softwoods and 6 per cent 
hardwoods. Third, there are or have been 
strategic considerations: reserves of mining 
and other essential softwood timbers have 
hitherto been judged most important. 

This emphasis on conifers carries impli- 
cations distasteful to people who admire the 
typical landscapes of Midland and Southern 
England, where the dominant trees are 
broad-leaved species; and the subject is here 
considered with special reference to this more 
civilized and densely populated half of the 
country. 

The first point mentioned above must 
be accepted in general; but, so far as Midland 
and Southern England in particular are con- 
cerned, it may be disputed. There are certain 
areas (Thetford Chase, Rendlesham Forest 
and Wareham Forest provide examples) 
where conifers must be the main crop, but 
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most of England’s southern half is covered 
by ‘brown earth’ or hardwood soils, the 
climate is very temperate, and the whole 
territory lies within what ecologists term 
the broad-leaved forest zone. (Even in such 
a place as Thetford Chase some broad- 


leaved or hardwood trees will thrive, and 


post-war surveys have shown that the beech 
in beech/conifer mixtures is doing better 
than was suspected.) In the southern half of 
England there are few forests at elevations 
exceeding six hundred feet and few (if any) 
areas available for growing spruce on a scale 
large enough for pulping operations. Much 
of the territory is so far from mines that 
trees could not be grown economically for 
the prime purpose of making pitprops. 

The second argument for conifers also re- 
quires some qualification, because of the 
rapid growth of the plywood industry. This 
should lead in future years to an increased 
demand not only for beech but also for birch 
and sycamore—timbers hitherto regarded as 
of slight value. Further, birch will flourish on 
soils too poor for most other hardwoods, and 
it is relatively immune from attack by 
rabbits. 

The third argument is perhaps the weakest 
or most speculative today, since atom bombs 
have much reduced the chances of any future 
wars lasting so long that standing timber 
reserves would have any strategic import- 


ance. It is also possible that the development 
of atomic energy for peaceful purposes may 
change the whole of this country’s power- 
complex, in so far as it is based on coal- 
mining. This development, if it occurs, may 
lie several years ahead, but it may aptly be 
considered now, since even the quickest- 
growing trees take twenty years to make a 
pitprop, and a typical pitprop plantation 
may be said to require forty to fifty years to 
mature. Who can forecast the development 
of atomic energy or the relative importance 
of coal mines twenty, forty or fifty years 
hence? 

In all these circumstances, any large or 
sudden expansion of conifer or softwood 
plantations in what may be loosely called 
the hardwood half of the country seems to 
offer extremely dubious advantages in return 
for indubitable damage to a landscape that 
has been evolved over a long period of time. 

* * * 


The objections to any deliberate ‘freezing’ 
of a landscape, to the creation of a country- 
side where the woodlands are not developed, 
are obvious. Two quotations may suffice. 
First, from the Scott Report, where the 
words ‘agriculture’ and ‘farm’ may fairly be 
understood to comprehend forestry and the 
proper exploitation of woodlands. 

Even were there no economic, social or 
strategic reasons for the maintenance of 





comment by the editors 

4... England is changing all 
over every day, has changed a 
dozen times in history .. . 
This statement, useful as it once 
was to tounteract the vulgar 
notion of a static landscape, is 
by constant and unqualified re- 
petition, becoming as misleading 
as the idea it was coined to de- 
bunk. Trees come and go, but in 
the particular sense in which the 
phrase is meant there has been 
one major change, and one only, 
in the landscape since England 
became a nation, and that was 
the changeover from strip culti- 
vation to enclosure; the rest is the 
story of the progressive conquest 
of the Wild. Since the Romans 
re-embarked for Europe there has 
been only one attempt, and that 
was an incomplete one, to create 
an esthetic of landscape which 
would incorporate the visible life 
of the nation in a general pattern, 
and thus give embodiment to the 
whole social act—and that was 
the landscape-gardening move- 
ment of the eighteenth century, 
the esthetic of enclosure. But 
this, though isolated, is also a 
unique phenomenon in that in 
no part of Western Civiliza- 
tion has the attempt ever been 
made before or since; it repre- 
sents the greatest contribution 
England has made to European 
art, as well as one of the great 
contributions of all time to the 
social idea. According to its 
principles the economic exploita- 
tion of the land could be carried 
peaceably and as part of a 
humane _ philosophy. Spilling 
over into village and farm, its 
basic idea became the nucleus of 
the first democratic planning 
movement in history for it de- 
pended on the will of all parties 
involved to share a common 
visual idea. It even entered the 
city but was overcome by the in- 
dustrial revolution and laisser- 
faire before it could establish its 
positions. The planning officer 
was the landlord himself. We 
who are casting feverishly around 
for a philosophy of planning that 
does not involve dictatorship 
might be forgiven if we made 
much of this remarkable experi- 
ment. But not only do we not 
make much of it; we ignore it 


completely. So completely do 
we ignore it that the vast 
mass of our countrymen do not 
even know of its existence. Ignor- 
ing it we make no attempt to 
carry on its tradition or even 
understand its principles. One 
would think from the way most 
writers on forestry talk that it 
had never existed. Mr. Ward 
pays rather more than lip-service 
to. it, but though he does not 
grudge it a place in history, and 
even a corner in a museum, he 
does not propose to apply its 
principles to the landscape of to- 
day, when, in fact, those princi- 
ples are more applicable than 
ever. In our view they should be 
applied again; more, they should 
be developed and completed. For, 
for all its triumphs, the land- 
Scape movement remained in- 
complete, awaiting in fact our 
own contribution in the shape 
of the incorporation of the urban 
landscape within the pattern. 
In such a picture the question of 
Christmas trees ( foresters’ slang 
for all conifers) is of course only 
one amongst many matters of 
detail, but it is an important one 
since the conifer has a peculiar 
capacity for changing the visual 
character of an environment; a 
peculiar genius also for pro- 
ducing out of diversity sameness, 
so that one conifer landscape in 
all major respects is uniform with 
another, be it Canada, Switzer- 
land or Surrey. 


2 ‘Because there is no grass on 
the floor’... seems to be no 
reason at all for condemning any 
kind of plantation. Whether the 
‘forest’s ferny floor’ is ferny is of 
no direct consequence in the land- 
scape, any more than the re- 
decorations going on inside flat 
13 matier to the civic designer. 
Let the inside of the forest be as 
clear or as dense as the forester 
determines, what matters to us 
here is the forest’s profile, its part 
in the whole picture, not the 
undergrowth but the skyline. The 
cost is counted in terms of the jig 
jag jig jag as the conifer hits the 
sky, the shape of the plantation, 
the colour of the leaf in relation 
to its environment. Let us hasten 
to add that there are certain land- 








THE DILEMMA OF THE CONIFERS 


agriculture, the cheapest way, indeed the 
only way, of preserving the countryside 
in anything like its traditional aspect 
would still be to farm it. 
Second, from F. Kingdon Ward’s The 
Romance of Gardening. 


I never forget that the face of England 
is being re-made not in one feature only, 
but in every feature. England is changing 
all over, every day, as she has changed a 
dozen times in history #. Preservation 
means self-preservation; otherwise it is 
that most hopeless of tasks—a negative 
activity. . . . So the Roads Beautifying 
Association and the Forestry Commission 
are doing more for the improvement of 
Britain than all the preservation societies 
in the country. It is futile to bewail the 
past; better to hail the future. .. . Each 
succeeding England is different, partly by 
reason of the ever-changing proportions of 
forest and swamp, grazing and cornland, 
which means ever the rise and fall of plant 
species. One may be sure the yeomen of 
England bewailed the dwindling of the 
Yew tree, just as Nelson’s admirals de- 
plored the increasing scarcity of the Oak. 


But abstention from any large-scale plant- 
ing of unmixed conifers in predominantly 
hardwood areas should involve neither 
‘freezing’ nor the reduction of the woodlands 
to a moribund or museum status. There is 
ample room for progress, since most of the 
woodlands of the southern half of England 
are now in a deplorable condition from a 
forester’s point of view (the yields of most 
private woodlands felled during the war were 
computed to be about one quarter what they 
would have been if they had been efficiently 
managed in the past), and the business of 
getting them into good shape, and effecting 
the various conversions indicated by modern 
developments and knowledge, should pro- 
vide ample work for a generation or two. 


Further, these changes will probably be as 
much as most people will digest zsthetically 
—and that remark needs some explanation. 
In the days when oak for naval architecture 
was the first requirement from England’s 
forests, trees were allowed to grow on a 
‘natural’ or ‘semi-natural’ principle: the oaks 
made no great height, and they branched 
low and spread much, so that twenty trees 
to an acre might be a maximum crop: the 
large crooks, bends and knees from oaks of 
this habit were of great value to ship- 
builders. When the navy ceased (after the 
battle of Hampton Roads in 1862) to de- 
mand oak for the larger warships, there was 
no general or serious attempt to adjust the 
sylvicultural system, and in many places oak 
trees are to this day grown as standards over 
coppice, in much the same way as they were 
four hundred years ago. But wherever any 
kind of scientific or rational sylviculture is 
introduced, standard oaks (if cultivated at 
all) are now encouraged to grow much taller 
and straighter and in far greater numbers. It 
will be recognized that an acre of modern 
forest carrying sixty tall mature oaks, 
averaging about one hundred and fifty cubic 
feet each, will look very different from an 
acre of ancient forest carrying fewer than 
sixteen mature oaks, averaging about fifty 
cubic feet each, and having beneath them 
hazel coppice or a mixed underwood, or thin 
grass. (And the difference will be as great at 
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intermediate stages: today a fifty-years-old 
oak plantation will normally consist of about 
seven hundred trees per acre, with top 
heights between fifty and sixty feet.) The 
change in appearance is not generally ap- 
proved by people uninterested in forestry, 
but it may be permissible to quote the words 
of William Robinson, who was no mere 
philistine of a timber-growing forester. 

In much of the southern counties the 
oak, our best native tree, is badly grewn— 
thinly set in underwood, and as a roadside 
or single tree in pasture land or park. My 
own oaks often wasted their strength and 
their beauty growing all branches, tor- 
tuous and covering far too much of the 
wood. When cut down, they were not a 
third of the value of rightly grown oaks. 
... The right way of growing the oak we 
may see in the noble forests of France, like 
Marly or Bercy, with stems like monu- 
ments, and these with top branches too, 
though not half what our spreading oak 
bears. ... For me the palm of beauty goes 
to the tree with fifty or more feet of clear 
stem.! 

There is a similar change, if to a less 
marked degree, in the management of other 
broad-leaved species. Birch affords a good 
example. Though birch is a soil-improver, it 
has been treated as a weed in most wood- 
lands, and cut out because it is a swift- 
growing species liable to dominate its asso- 
ciates. Some foresters’ anti-birch bias has 
been subconsciously aggravated by the mis- 
shapen trees commonly grown for amenity 
in front of new houses—‘trees like crooked 
bits of putty covered with silver paper.’ But 
birch treated seriously as a timber tree, 
grown straight and tall and with boles good 
enough to peel for plywood veneers, seems 
almost a different species and certainly offers 
a different kind of beauty. 

The position might perhaps be sum- 
marized by suggesting that, in future, people 
must cease to expect a wild prettiness in 
woodlands managed for timber production, 
but should look instead for a rather austere 
and severely classical type of beauty. The 
emphasis will be almost entirely on vertical 
lines, and in mature high forests the effect of 
a lofty canopy supported by clean boles 
should be grandeur. These points are the 
more worthy of note because many of the 
popular protests against conifers have been 
excited (unknown to the protesters them- 
selves) almost as much by changes of sylvi- 
cultural practice as by changes of species. 
For examples, modern plantations are com- 
monly criticized because there is no grass on 
the floor 2, or because there are few birds. In 
fact, where land is fully cropped with any 
timber other than poplar and possibly ash, 
there can be little or no grass on the floor, 
and the shade in even-aged plantations will 
be too deep for many of the birds which 
populate typical wild woodlands. Birds, con- 








1 Incidentally, though Robinson is fully justified 
in this preference, which nearly every forester will 
share, the argument has a ‘red-herring’ aspect. Non- 
foresters who wish to appreciate modern forestry 
should generally look at a stand of timber (several 
trees close together) rather than at individual trees. 
Trees in the forest are not meant to be independent, 
but to be neighbours giving and taking shade and 
shelter to and from one another. The forester usually 
seeks to create and encourage a healthy community 
rather than individual ‘heroes.’ 
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sidered generally, prefer glades and rides and 
the fringes of forests to dense plantations. 

Again, certain weeds which may be esthe- 
tically pleasing must be kept down if a forest 
is well managed. It would be as fair to ask a 
farmer to spare thistles, docks and charlock 
as to suggest that a forester should have 
honeysuckle, rose-briars and thorns in his 
plantations. At present, these elementary 
points are not generally appreciated: most 
people still look for the wrong kinds of 
beauty in forests, for their ideas of sylvan 
scenery are based on amenity or sporting 
woodlands of the older fashioned kinds— 
Burnham Beeches, Epping Forest, the oak 
plantations in Richmond Park, Oxshott 
Common, the unenclosed parts of the New 
Forest and the neglected coppice-with- 
standards of so many pheasant coverts. In 
short, many of those who condemn modern 
forestry for esthetic reasons resemble coun- 
try visitors who dislike St. Paul’s Cathedral 
because it does not accord with a precon- 
ceived notion (based on Salisbury and Wells) 
of what a cathedral should be. 

Other sylvicultural changes which have 
occurred or are occurring include the gradual 
disappearance of oak coppice (previously 
grown for firewood and for tanbark, sub- 
stitutes for which latter are now bought from 
abroad) and the decline in ash coppice, pre- 
viously grown to provide rails for fencing 
and for other purposes now fulfilled either 
from rolls of barbed wire or from larch. And 
there is a widespread decline in the value of 
coppice and underwood generally,? because 
of an accumulation of many varied and 
apparently trivial influences, including such 
minor developments as the use of pine for 
broom handles, a decline in thatch (reducing 
the demand for thatchers’ spars), the dying- 
off of the old hurdle-makers, and the use of 
canes as flower-stakes. If coppice and under- 


2 One striking exception must be noted. In some 
areas where there is a good demand for hop-poles 
or a business in making cleft-chestnut fencing, 
sweet chestnut coppice ranks among the most pro- 
fitable of all woodland crops. If there were every- 
where a demand for chestnut poles, the problem of 
what broad-leaved crop species can be considered 
economic would be less difficult. About twelve years 
ago an interesting illustration of local anti-hardwood 
conservatism was reported. A South Wales colliery 
was offered good local-grown sweet chestnut pit- 
props, but refused them: the management preferred 
to have the accustomed maritime pine props im- 
ported from Southern France and costing double the 
price of the chestnut. Comparable examples of inter- 
national influences on English woodlands might be 
multiplied. When the Goodwood beeches were felled, 
the timber fetched less than 4d. a cubic foot because 
Britain could then buy cheap beech from abroad. 
Now, we are so short of beech that some manu- 
facturers of women’s shoe heels would gladly pay 
2s. a cubic foot, if they were allowed to, and if they 
could: get the timber. A man planning to grow 
poplars for matches would have to consider whether 
cheaper foreign supplies might not be available by 
the time the trees were mature. Anyone who thinks 
himself into a forester’s position for a moment will 
see how speculative most tree-planting is; and the 
relatively sure and speedy returns offered by certain 
conifers will be appreciated. . . . At the present 
time, the risk of chestnut ‘blight’ must be 
weighed by anyone considering the planting of 
sweet chestnut: within the last 50 years this deadly 
disease has killed over 95 per cent of the chestnut 
trees over millions of acres of North America, and 
within the last 15 years it has become established 
in three widely separated areas in Italy. The spores 
of the fungus are carried by wind and by birds. 
Also of possible future interest is the London plane, 
now being studied as a possible tree for forest 
planting in Southern England, to produce timber 
for furniture. How would large plantations of 
plane trees look in the traditional landscape? 





wood are uneconomic, it is likely to be 
neglected, and when the time comes for a 
forester to take charge of a territory where 
the gamekeeper has ruled for a century, the 
forester’s first act will be to convert the 
jungle to high forest, or to clear-fell and re- 
plant the ground—very probably with coni- 
fers, since the demands for softwoods are 
greater and the returns are quicker as well 
as surer than those offered by hardwood 
high forest. (Nevertheless, beech is now the 
chosen or most favoured species for many of 
the State Forests in Southern England.) 

At the risk of flogging a dead horse I would 
suggest that it is usually wrong, save in the 
special circumstances of ‘protection forests’ 
or amenity or museum woodlands of out- 
standing interest, to grow a woodland crop 
unless the crop can be sold. (I personally 
know of the failure of a Shropshire land- 
owner this year to find a buyer for large 
quantities of yew—a furniture timber of 
great beauty and strength. In this instance 
the difficulty arose from the locality: the 
timber would doubtless have sold easily 
enough near High Wycombe.) As a general 
rule, a forester must be able to offer fairly 
large and regular supplies if he is to com- 
mand a fair price. This applies even to the 
State Forests, to some extent, and was pre- 
sumably one reason for those large-scale 
block-plantings of single species which have 
been widely criticized, the more so because 
in many areas the lay-outs were insensitive, 
with straight-line boundaries and straight 
fire-traces on hillsides which cried aloud for 
curves. In 1949 we still see the errors of, say, 
1924, but it is fair to add that present prac- 
tice has improved and there is now a stronger 
tendency to follow the principles succinctly 
explained in the following passage quoted 
from an article by Mr. Arthur Geddes in The 
Scottish Forestry Journal: 

Afforestation at the government forest 
of Inverliever, Loch Awe-side, Argyll, 
shows how, in the last twenty years, 
planting based upon close botanical survey 
of the flora has led to ‘landscape gardening’ 
which could hardly have been equalled by 
deliberate design. . Briefly it (the 
method) consisted in noting the main 
‘plant communities and associations’ (such 
as natural oak groves, rushes with certain 
grasses, mixed heaths and grasses, or 
heath alone), and planting on the patch 
mainly covered with one such ‘community’ 
the kind of tree which, as experience 
showed, grew best where that ‘association’ 
had been found. 

... After a preliminary survey the head 
forester with his foreman staked out the 
area; a rough calculation of the number of 
trees that would be required followed, and 
the foreman supervised the actual plant- 
ing. Thus little areas were formed, each 
naturally suited to be the habitat of some 
species of forest tree. These tree groups, 
though parts of one forest and of one 
forest plan, also revealed, in a new way, 
the forms and character of the landscape 
underlying the forest floor, where rect- 
angular blocks, so practical-seeming on 
paper, would have given very variable 
growth on the ground. Whether one 
viewed the hill slopes across the loch, from 
a distance, or saw them as one walked 
through the forest, the picturesqueness of 





scapes even in England where 
the characteristic conifer pattern 
is welcome, Bournemouth for in- 
stance (though not the New 
Forest). Our argument does not 
condemn the Chrisimas tree us 
intrinsically ugly; it pleads 
rather with the forester, whowants 
to plant conifers, to be discrim- 
inating, and to take into account 
the tremendous visual implica- 
tions they bring to the landscape, 
and bring more quickly and 
drastically than any other tree. 


3... Grown in mixtures with 
hardwoods. On the contrary 
except with one or two special 
types such as the so-called Scotch 
pine the mixing of Christmas trees 
with hardwoods is visually—and 
we are talking here about visual 
effects—highly disturbing. The 
rate of growth is hardly the same 
and the tendency is for the coni- 
fers, isolated as they are, to stick 
out ragged points above the sur- 
rounding foliage. In winter, un- 
less they are larch, they make 
spotty green islands in the bare 
plantations which succeed in 
destroying the sad harmonies of 
the brown woodlands. 


4 Unfortunately conifer plan- 
tations are relative novelties in 
England... Surely very re- 
lative, very relative indeed. The 
present generation is as familiar 
with conifer as with any other 
plantations, taking England 
alone. But the present generation 
is also familiar as no other has 
ever been with the larger world of 
Europe and North America 
where the conifer plantations 
spread themselves out into end- 
less forests covering thousands of 
square miles—provinces, coun- 
tries, continents. The picture of 
a world of spreading oaks, and 
arable interspersed with some 
dear little plantations of harmless 
Christmas trees is utterly false; 
the real picture is exactly the re- 
verse. Hence the landscapist 
(whose main concern is with the 
differentiation of landscape) 
views with grave concern a 
policy that will add the Scottish, 
Welsh and English Highlands to 
Scandinavia, Switzerland, the 
Black Forest, the Rockies and 
the Schaffhausen Falls. 


§ ‘Its green is so peculiar and 
vivid, that, finding nothing to 
harmonize with it wherever it 
comes forth, a disagreeable 
speck is produced.’ The in- 
sinuation here is that Words- 
worth’s views are out of date, 
but surely it is dangerous to dis- 
pense so easily with the views of 
poets whose business is to feel 
exactly what others only feel 
approximately; surely, where 
landscape is concerned, it is rash 
to dismiss Wordsworth, perhaps 
the most highly sensitized instru- 
ment of observation ever to ex- 
press views on the subject. His 
ideas about the larch seem to the 
REVIEW to demonstrate once 
again his marvellous sensibility; 
there is nothing more disruptive 
of a general scene in the spring 
than the spotty effect of single 
larches disposed in a broad leaf 
plantation, their very structure 
alienating them from the deci- 
duous trees and allowing neither 
of harmony nor of the right kind 
of contrast. In his cunning Mr. 
Ward implies that to enjoy larch 
one must be ultra avant-garde 
and he thus nefariously seeks to 
create snob-value for the conifer. 
The truth is, of course, that the 
vast undiscriminating public 
adores the larch and the Christ- 
mas tree; it is only the fastidious 
who unwillingly perceive its limi- 
tations. The point is—are we will- 
ing, under the duress of forceful 
economic argument, to forgo 
what is left of the English agri- 
cultural-park landscape (when 
all is accounted for, not a very 
extensive part of the country) and 
accept its merger into one vast 
conifer forest? Or, do we say, 
recognizing this particular land- 
scape as the unique work of art 
it is, ‘Plant conifers for utility 
and profit if need be’ (and as Mr. 
Ward himself says, it may be 
only a temporary need) ‘in places 
suitable for them, such as 
the more gloomy paris of the 
north of England, and forbid 
their planting in the park land- 
scape of the Midlands and 
the south.” A strong economic 
argument could no doubt be 
made in favour of the older 
landscape, on grounds of attract- 
ing ‘hard’ tourist currency. 





THE DILEMMA OF THE CONIFERS 


this genuinely scientific planting was re- 

markable. ... 

That, the amateur of landscape may ex- 
claim, is admirable: if that practice is fol- 
lowed in the Midlands and the South, we 
need fear no excess of conifers but can look 
forward to oak and beech and hornbeam, 
chestnut, sycamore and robinia, to ash on 
the limestone, to alder and birch and the 
beautiful whitebeam that loves the chalk. 
The forester, however, must remember the 
principles of economics with those of ecology, 
and he may say bluntly that his first job is 
to grow timber economically, and ecological 
principles must be exploited to this end 
rather than to the preservation of landscape. 
Incidentally, the forester is usually much 
better aware than the amateur of landscape 
of a dilemma (which often exists on ground 
which is neither very good nor very bad) to 
be stated thus: ‘Here I can probably grow a 
good, quick, profitable crop of conifers but 
that will mean some soil degradation, and 
there will be a risk of pests and disease. My 
alternative is a poor, slow crop of hardwoods, 
which will almost certainly mean a financial 
loss, but “the amenities” will be preserved— 
for people whose pockets are not affected!’ 

Mixed crops of conifers and broad-leaved 
trees might in many places seem ideal but 
the need to offer timber in fairly large, re- 
gular and evenly graded quantities is one of 
the factors telling against mixtures, Mixtures 
are also more difficult to manage: that is, 
they require a higher degree of skill in the 
forester—and this country cannot yet boast 
a tradition of skilled forestry. But where 
larch or other softwoods are needed for local 
use, they could well be grown in mixtures 
with hardwoods 2, without any damage to the 


landscape. 
* * ** 


Having written against pure conifer plan- 
tations in most of the southern half of the 
country, I should like even at the risk of 
repetition to make certain remarks in favour 
of conifers (since this is no anti-conifer dia- 


. tribe), and two or three other points may 


also be advanced for the consideration of 
lovers of landscape. 

(1) There is no claim that conifers are not 
beautiful. Indeed, it is high time that the 
beauty of conifer forests, when situated in 
true conifer areas, was better recognized, and 
people should learn to appreciate the up- 
ward thrust, the classic regularity and the 
shaded peace of the conifer forests. Un- 
fortunately conifer plantations are relative 
novelties in England 4: true though it is that 
‘sweets grown common lose their dear de- 
light,’ it is even more generally true (as 
architects know) that few people can appre- 
ciate novel forms of beauty. The newly 
flushed larch in Spring is now considered 
beautiful but a century and a half ago larch 
was a novelty in England, and Wordsworth, 
denouncing the species in general, noted 
particularly how ‘its green is so peculiar and 





3 Another practical point overlooked by many 
non-foresters relates to the value of thinnings from 
young plantations. With certain minor exceptions 
(such as ash for bean rods and clothes props) the 
thinnings of broad-leaved trees under twenty-five 
years of age are of very little or no value. But the 
thinnings of such trees as larch, Douglas fir and 
western red cedar are useful and salable by the time 
the trees are fifteen years old. Norway spruce 
thinnings may serve as Christmas trees, and even 
Scots pine will make stakes under the age of twenty 
years. 
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vivid, that, finding nothing to harmonize 
with it wherever it comes forth, a disagree- 
able speck is produced S.’ When this is re- 
called, there can be no surprise that lesser 
pundits today utter philippics against ‘regi- 
mented conifers, all exactly alike’ or ‘ranks 
of stark Christmas trees, goose-stepping on 
the fells.’ Also, the briefest glance at sylvan 
esthetics should include a reference to that 
idea of functionalism now recognized in 
buildings, in ships, in aeroplanes, and indeed 
almost everywhere except in the woods and 
forests. Is it there inapplicable? Can only 
foresters appreciate the beauty of fitness in 
forests of well-grown timber?4 

(2) Special caution is necessary in ad- 
vancing the claims of oak as a timber tree. 
Though oak will survive in many places, it 
will thrive in relatively few, and even there 
its cultivation must be expected to show a 
loss. The Forestry Commission’s action in 
planting oak in several of the best State 
Forests may yet be right (certainly it will be 
approved by all lovers of tradition and land- 
scape) but the early nineteenth century 
practice of planting oak almost anywhere 
was deplorable. Though Britain is short of 
first-class oak (for which there is likely 
always to be a good demand) we have even 
now, after two timber-consuming wars, a 
surplus of low-grade oak. Comparably, first- 
class sports ash (for tennis racquets and 
other vital needs) is always in keen demand, 
and more ash might well be grown, since 
England’s best is certainly not surpassed and 
probably not equalled by the ash of any 
other country in the world. But ash is a 
most exacting species and prime timber can- 
not be produced everywhere: the lower 
grades of over-aged ash (most first-class ash 
timber comes from trees aged between forty 
and sixty years) are far less profitable. 

(8) In her recent book Land and Land- 
scape Miss Colvin mentions Humphry Rep- 
ton’s deduction (made about the same time 
that Wordsworth was distinguishing himself 
as a critic of larch) of the ‘rule’ that classic 
architecture accords best with vertical trees, 
and gothic architecture with the rounded 
forms of hardwood trees. This generalization, 
though it may contain an interesting idea, 
should not be swallowed whole as the whole 
truth. Vernacular timber houses, of angular 
and predominantly gothic character, need 
make no grovelling apology for their appear- 
ance among the Scandinavian forests, nor 
should the gothic character of an English 
manor house be held to forbid the planting 
of conifers nearby. In places where coni- 
fers are considered unsightly or inappro- 
priate scenically, but are yet needed for 
timber or shelter, appearances may some- 
times be preserved by planting a deep hard- 





4 Apropos of functionalism, some of the marginal 
editorial comment and quotations on page108 of the 
September REVIEW might be most appositely re- 
called. N.B.—the cultivation of trees in close asso- 
ciation is ‘functional’ not only for the production of 
timber: the trees’ habit or shape is functional for 
their prosperity or survival in a dense society: roots, 
boles and crowns are adapted for this kind of exis- 
tence. The point deserves to be stressed. If a few 
scattered trees, grown in dense forest for fifty or one 
hundred and fifty years, are spared when all around 
are felled, they are very likely to be blown down, or 
even to be broken, or simply to die back—to ‘die of 
fright’ as some Continental foresters say. Once again, 
the trees of a forest should be viewed not as inde- 
pendent individuals but as interdependent members 
of a society. 
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wood belt or edge to the conifer plantation. 
In steep hill country this device tends to be 
less effective than in flat or mildly undu- 
lating territory, and it should certainly not 
be used everywhere, indiscriminately, to en- 
courage people to think that conifers are 
always ugly and always to be hidden so far 
as possible. At the moment there seems to 
be a risk of this latter development. 

(4) Once again, apparently minor factors 
overlooked by the amateur of landscape may 
be of major importance locally. The already- 
mentioned influence of rabbits on forestry is 
perhaps too well known to need emphasis 
(in many areas the cost of anti-rabbit fencing 
doubles the cost of establishing plantations 
and affects the whole policy of Treasury 
grants) but grey squirrels must also be re- 
membered. Beech and sycamore are pro- 
bably the two favourite objects of their 
attack, and their favourite habitat is pre- 
cisely the open deciduous-woodland land- 
scape, suggestive of a vast park, which is 
judged specially worthy of preservation. A 
year or two ago an authority wrote that he 
thought grey squirrels, if unchecked, would 
render the establishment of plantations in 
some chalk areas in Surrey impossible. 


* * * 


Enough has been said to show that the 
foresters’ problems are complex, and that 
modern forestry is not so stupid as some 
people think. Yet two or three points remain 
clear. If the ecological principle of ‘conifers 
should be grown on poor soils most fit for 
conifers’ is accepted, then the complemen- 
tary ‘broad-leaved trees should be grown on 
the better soils fit for broad-leaved trees’ 
should also be accepted. Broad-leaved trees 
represent a higher form of development than 
conifers; they are the natural successors of 
conifers; and they are mostly soil-improvers. 
(The soil-improving qualities of beech, horn- 
beam, birch and alder are famous.) To make 
conifers the successors of broad-leaved trees, 
after clear-felling, is generally regress and 
not progress. This is the more true since pure 
conifers, planted on land where broad-leaved 
trees have prospered, must usually lead to 
some degradation of the soil, and that offends 
against the general principle that farmer or 
forester should leave the soil as good as (or 
better than) he found it. This aspect of the 
subject merits special attention at the pre- 
sent time, first because forestry is now being 
taken more seriously than ever before, and 
much larger public funds are being spent on 
the country’s woods and forests; and second, 
because the present activities of foresters in- 
clude the replanting of broad-leaved woods 
clear-felled during the war—whereas before 
the war most planting operations consisted 
in the afforestation of land where no trees 
had grown before. 

(At the same time, critics who object to a 
new rash of young pine trees here or there in 
Southern England should not forget the 
principles of succession. Many of the beech- 
woods of the Cotswolds and the Downs were 
established with Scots pine nurses, and the 
fact that even now pines are being planted 
in large numbers on the chalk does not 
necessarily mean that the foresters are trying 
to grow pitprops or deals. The pines may be 
—indeed, certainly are in most places—the 
necessary pioneers which prepare the way 


for a successor crop, probably beech. The 
stage at which the successors can take over 
is a matter of dispute and may vary with 
circumstances, but a theory of accelerated 
succession was propounded by the chairman 
of the Forestry Commission during the war, 
and it is now thought that beech may in 
some areas succeed, as the dominant species, 
within ten or twelve years. Anyone who is 
offended by young conifer plantations in 
Southern England should therefore make 
sure, before he denounces any particular 
plantation, that it is intended to last, and is 
not merely a short-term pioneer or ‘nurse’ 
crop to facilitate the growth of broad-leaved 
trees.) 

How, or how far, the planting of conifers 
to make timber in broad-leaved country 
might be restricted or discouraged by legis- 
lation is another matter. The covenant and 
lease by which the Forestry Commission 
holds Savernake Forest includes some re- 
striction on the planting of conifers within 
the central forest area, and now, under 
Clause 28 (1b) of the Town and Country 
Planning Act an authority is empowered to 
order the replanting of woodlands felled by 
permission under the Act, and the nature of 
the replanting may be prescribed. Evidently, 
then, an owner might be forbidden to replace 
a crop of oak or beech with western red cedar 
or Corsican pine. (Mr. A. D. C. Le Sueur of 
the Royal English Forestry Society has com- 
mented on this position and suggested that 
an owner forbidden to plant a more lucrative 
crop might ‘appeal to the Forestry Com- 
mission and leave the Ministries concerned 
to fight it out!’) Woodland that has been 
dedicated to forestry under the Dedication 
Scheme and all plantations made with the 
aid of government grants lie outside the pro- 
visions of this particular Act, but there 
would be no adventure into a new principle 
if a national or regional authority were 
granted power to say, ‘We cannot have coni- 
fers in such and such positions.’ But land- 
owners desiring to plant conifers might 
reasonably ask for compensation. 

Also, the general nursery-governess ten- 
dency to be constantly legislating against 
this, that or the other still seems objection- 
able to a minority of dark-age reactionaries 
who are not yet fully reconciled to the idea 
of having their business minded for them— 
not even by indifferently successful trade 
union officials. (Today laws are multiplied 
as never before: the ten commandments have 
long since been judged inadequate and life 
is indeed complicated: even to grow canary 
food is a serious and punishable offence.) In 
the light of these circumstances, positive in- 
ducements to plant broad-leaved trees 
might well be preferred to further additions 
to the long list of prohibitions. There might 
be more sharply differentiated subsidies and/ 
or guaranteed prices for hardwoods; yet even 
here there must follow a final footnote illus- 
trating the complexity of the problem. If 
subsidies from public funds are to be paid, 
common prudence would require some 
measure of inspection or approval (as in the 
existing dedication scheme), for otherwise 
foolhardy or ill-informed landowners might 
be encouraged to plant such exacting species 
as oak and ash on sites where these species 
were foredoomed to fail. 








HOUSING AT HACKNEY 





The fundamental difference between the house and the flat block, from the visual 
planner’s point of view, is that the former is related to a private garden, while the latter 
is part of the larger landscape. Housing estates in this country generally take one of two 
forms—small two-storey houses with private gardens on the perimeter of towns, or 
flat blocks without gardens in central areas. At one extreme is the ‘cottage estate’ 
of the L.C.C., with thirty-odd people to the acre; at the other, high density flat develop- 
ment, with anything up to two hundred. 

The Somerford Estate at Hackney, the first part of which is now complete, is an 
essay in mixed development and represents an attempt to design an environment 
which should have both an urban scale and visual variety. Although pre-existing 
conditions, together with the high density required (about 100 dwellings per acre), 
were restrictive, the scheme illustrates very well the possibilities latent in the thorough 
mixing of different building types. 

The plan is clearly based on the precinctual theory, with interconnected squares, 
throughout which the pedestrian receives priority. Apart from the brilliant handling 
of this major design problem, the attention paid to planting and to such details as 
external floor surfaces shows an understanding of what the contemporary landscapist’s 
job is about, which is still all too rare. 



























































site plan scale 1:2000 


S terrace of old people's 
N existing buildings z ten ey ai 1, hall, 2, nursery school, 
3, library. 4, public garden. 
5, public house, 6, laundry. 
three-storey flat blecks two-storey terrace and 7, chapel of rest. 
flatted houses 
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HOUSULIS Ae RaAVRBeray 
FREDERICK GIBBERD, Architect, in association with G. L. DOWNING, Borough Engineer. 


the site to be developed is 9 acres, of which 5.67 acres 
are to be built first; the nett housing area of this first 
part is 4.29 acres and the density is 104 persons per 
acre. A long straight road bisected the site originally, 
but a section of this has been built over, and a new 
road pattern devised; traffic is no longer tempted to 
Provision is made for service 





cut through the estate. 


we 
1, above, Close 4, looking east; on 
the left is a three-storey block of ‘ . 
; : ; roads parallel to main roads, so that the precinctual 
/ flats; on the right a two-storey block P : wig Pp 
of flatted houses with the old people's plan form can be extended north and south with a 
minimum number of main road traffic intersections. 


terrace houses beyond. Below, the 


site as it was before replanning. ‘ : 
E Although re-designed, the site was not swept clean, and 
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HOUSING AT HACKNEY 


existing trees, paths, services and buildings of interest 
were retained. 

building types there are five distinct types of dwelling, 
permitting considerable choice for family needs. 

a Three-storey blocks of flats; these are two- or three- 
bedroom, with direct access in pairs. 

b Single-bedroom and bed-sitting room flats with gal- 
lery access. 

c Two-storey blocks of two-bedroom flatted houses, 
each with a small private garden. 

d Two-storey terrace houses, with three bedrooms, 
dining room, kitchenette and private garden. 

e Terrace of single-storey bungalows with bed recess ; 
these are for old people, and each extends on to a 
small paved garden. 

plan the different types of buildings have been grouped 
to form a series of closes, each with its own character. 
To obviate any feeling that the closes are culs-de-sac 
or dead ends, the buildings are arranged to give vistas 
across the site; these are generally diagonal between 
buildings of different character, and no close has been 
built into a solid square or disposed rigidly and sym- 
metrically. As the density is high, large areas of paving 
are laid, enabling free use of the open spaces without 
spoiling grass areas ; contrast and interest in this paving 
are obtained by the use of various materials—gravel, 
stone, tarmacadam, concrete. In the centre of the estate 
is a small hall and a laundry, which is equipped with 
washing and drying machinery; to the south of this 
is to be built a small nursery school; sites adjacent to 
the main road are reserved for a public house and a 
library. 

construction is generally of load bearing brick walls. 
Ground floors throughout the scheme are concrete ; floors 
and roofs to the flat blocks are hollow tile reinforced 
concrete, and in other buildings are timber. Public stair- 
cases and landings are reinforced concrete finished in 
non-slip granolithic. 

external finishes the flatted houses are in pale pink/putty- 
coloured brick and buff lime cement rendering with 
slate roof; slightly warmer tones of the same material 
being used for the flat blocks. Warm brick and rendered 
panels alternate on terrace house walls, and the roofs 
are dark brown pantiles. Dark red and blue bricks are 

used for the walls of the Old People’s Home, and a 

small dark brown pantile for the roof. To give additional 

surface interest to the brickwork, the bond is one header 

to two stretchers, and panels of bright coloured glazed 

tiles are incorporated. 

internal finishes all floors are dark brown asphalt with 

quarry tile insets in kitchens. Ceilings and walls of 
(contd. on page 149) 
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front elevation of two-storey terrace houses, Close 5 con- 
tains a terrace of seven of these houses, each with its garden. 





rear elevation of two-floor flafted houses, grouped in pairs, 
giving four flats to a block. These face Closes 2, 3 and 4. 





south facade of terrace of five old people’s bungalows be- 
tween Closes 5 and 6. Living rooms open on to a paved court. 
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south elevation and plan of two-storey 
terrace houses. scale 1/32 in.=!I ft. 


A typical ground floor 


B typical first floor 


1, toilet. 2, dining room and kitchen. 3, living 
room, 4, entrance tall. 5, bathroom, 6, tedrooms 





south elevation and plan of two-floor flatted houses. 


scale 1/32 in.=I ft. 


I, toilet. 2, bathroom. 3, bedrooms, 4, living room, 5, kitchen, 6, entrance 


hall, 7, ground floor stores for both flats, 

















south elevation and plan 
of old people’s bungalows. 
scale 1/32 in.=! ft. 


1, kitchen. 2, entrance hall. 3, bath- 
room, 4, living room with door to 
paved terrace. 5, sleeping recess. 
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above, west elevation and plan of three-storey blocks of single 
and two-bedroom flats in Closes 2, 3 and 4. scale 1/32 in.=1 ft. 


2, bathroom, 3, toilet. 4, bedrooms, 5, living room. 6, 
kitchen, 7, bed-sitting room, 8, refuse. 9, cycle store. 10, entrance hall. 


detail of site plan 












scale 1/64 in. = | ft. 
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5 2 
elevation of three-storey blocks of flats in Closes 2, 3 and 4, from the south. This wing 


< in each close contains the smallest flats, which have access from galleries at the rear. 
These galleries are shown in 6 below. 


HOUSING AT HACKNEY 


(contd. from page 146) { 
kitchens, bathrooms and W.C’s are painted; white 
glazed tile is used for splash-backs in kitchen and as a 
dado in bathrooms; all other walls are distempered. 
Entrances are lined with blue-grey frost-proof tiling; 
stair wells have terrazzo dadoes with textured rendering 
above. Balustrades are of wrought iron with hardwood 
handrails. Fireplace surrounds and hearths are terrazzo. 
equipment heating in living rooms is by solid fuel grates 
which supply heated air to one bedrcom by a simple 
duct ; all bedrooms are wired for electric fires. Hot water 
is provided by immersion heaters in linen cupboards ; 
and an electric displacement heater is fitted in kitchens. 
The terrace houses also have a boiler behind the living 
room fire. All kitchens are equipped with storage 
cupboards, larder, hanging pot-racks, and storage space : 
a vitreous enamelled metal sink and drainer unit is 
built in, and gas and electric supply is provided. 
miscellaneous all dwellings are piped for gas, with 
points provided. The electrical installation is on the ring 
main system, and at least two universal plug points are 
fitted in each room. Plumbing is one-pive type, contained 
in easily accessible ducts; hot and cold water services 
and wastes are in copper tubing. 
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close 4 


7, looking across the Close to the east; on 
the right is the rear facade of a three- 
storey block of flats, showing the spacious 
private balconies over the entrance to the 
common stairway. Beyond the flats, form- 
ing the south side of the Close, is one of 
the groups of two-floor flatted houses. 8, 
entrance to Close 4 in the south-east 
corner, from outside; on the left is the 
end elevation of a group of flatted houses ; 
the east facade of the flats of Close 3 is 
seen through the trees. 9, the Close, and 
its south-east entrance, from the west. 
Three of the estate housing types are in 
this view; flat blocks on the left, flatted 
houses right, and the old people’s bunga- 
lows just outside this close; flat blocks 
are seen again beyond. 
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close 5 
10, a view from the south-east, showing 
the south elevation of the terrace of seven 










two-storey houses. Each house has its own 
entrance and garden plot facing the Close, 







and its own private garden is sited on the 
north of the terrace. The main entrance in 
the east facade of the flats of Close 4 is 
beyond the terrace. 11, looking in to Close 
5; flatted houses on the left and, right, 
1d people’s bungalows and terrace houses 










beyond them. 
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12, detail of door to bungalow for old people. 13, terrace of old people’s bungalows, from the north, with 
flat blocks of Close 7. 14, block of flats in Close 7, with flatted houses lining the transverse estate road. 








TOWARDS AN ARCHITECTURE 


Robert Townsend 
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Housing, schools and factories are the three categories of building exempt from the ban on capital ex- 


penditure which caused the indefinite postponement of so many building projects when it was imposed a 


year ago. Schools are also of special importance just now because of the immense building programme 


demanded by the new Education Act and the contribution well-designed buildings can make to the evolu- 


tion of improved educational methods. They are therefore made the subject of the second of the REVIEW’S 


studies of post-war building achievement, in which the standard reached and the trends discernible in 


Britain in the more important branches of architecture are being discussed. The first article, published in 


October, 1948, dealt with small houses. The third, on flats, by Lionel Brett, will appear later this year. 


THE PROVISION OF buildings for educa- 
tion, though relatively a very small pro- 
portion of the national investment pro- 
gramme, has already reached a level 
approaching that of the years before the 
outbreak of war in 1939. Requirements, 
apart from the raising of the compulsory 
school leaving age, centre round the recent 
steep rise in the birth-rate, provision to 
keep pace with the development of new 
housing areas and urgently needed im- 
provements in technical education. For the 
future there remains the replacement of 
many obsolete and badly sited schools. 

In the years 1947 and 1948 building 
projects to an estimated total cost of 
£48,500,000 were approved by the Ministry 
of Education. The programme for 1949 
recently announced by the Minister totals 
£50-55 million. 

As might be expected County Councils 
have greatly expanded their architectural 
staffs in an endeavour to handle the great 
volume of work themselves. In _ spite 
of this they are finding it increasingly 
difficult to fulfil the requirements of their 
programmes and in many cases private 
practitioners are being called upon to help. 
Some authorities, too, prefer to have their 
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work done by private architects, more 
particularly, where their school building 
programme is not likely to be a continuing 
commitment. At the same time they are 
turning to various prefabricated or factory 
produced units owing to acute shortages of 
site labour, steel and timber and in the 
hope, often illusory, of achieving economies 
thereby. 

What effect is this great building activity 
to have on the architectural scene? Here, if 
anywhere, we should be able to observe the 
growth and maturing of a contemporary 
architecture. For, not only are the demands 
of economy and speed of construction com- 
pelling the use of new techniques, but so 
also are new methods of education and 
standards of accommodation. In what 
ways, therefore, are these new factors 
finding esthetic expression in contem- 
porary school building? In all theoretical 
consideration of architecture during the 
first four decades of this century the idea 
that plan and expression must constitute 
one formal unity and that a building must 
be expressive of its function was funda- 
mental. In school buildings, then, we must 
expect some recognition of the changing 
views on education, of the trend towards 


understanding rather than indoctrination. 

It were idle to pretend that a complete 
picture of a contemporary architecture can 
be gained from the examination of one 
particular category of building. None the 
less, a study of contemporary schools, 
through the very restrictions of the pro- 
gramme under which they are built, and 
which are characteristic of the building 
requirements of our time, enables some 
tentative conclusions to be reached on 
trends in contemporary architectural ex- 
pression. The comprehensiveness of the 
requirements of Education Authorities 
enables the significance of variations in 
design to be appreciated. This is not the 
place to discuss the limitations of the pro- 
gramme, for the appearances of a building, 
its impact on the observant passer-by must 
of necessity be separated from the complex 
requirements presented to the architect. 
It is perhaps unfortunate for the architect 
that the critic is frequently unaware of the 
special difficulties of the case, but there it 
is. A fine building achieves its effect in 
spite, indeed often because, of these diffi- 
culties. 

Behind all contemporary school design 
lies the Butler Act. Before this far-reaching 
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measure became law, the requirements of 
educational buildings were comparatively 
loosely defined, minimum standards were 
low and great freedom was allowed to the 
various educational bodies concerned in 
setting their own programmes. Today there 
is unified control through the Ministry of 
Education, covering many aspects of de- 
sign formerly the sole province of the 
architect. Building requirements have been 
extended and minima greatly increased. 
One of them alone, the daylighting 
standard, determines the major elements 
of the school buildings and constitutes the 
architect’s chief problem. 

Experience so far suggests that the new 
school building programme has outstripped 
architectural, material and technical faci- 
lities. The emphasis on speed encourages 
the architect to get plans drawn, tenders 
out and buildings up before there is time 
to think or learn. Stock solutions, together 
with the latest economy memorandum are 
apt to be regarded as a Ministry-sent aid to 
the beleaguered school architect. A tempta- 
tion to which all too many of them seem to 
have succumbed. Fast and cheap are not 
adequate slogans where the environment 
for the education of children is concerned. 
Nevertheless, if this enormous building 
activity is not to exceed the economic 
resources of Education Authorities, it must 
be carried out at cut prices and as far as 
possible must not divert labour from other 
building work of an even more urgent 
nature. These problems are a challenge that 
many architects have not been able to 
meet, or have only solved at the cost of a 
sacrifice of quality in design. 

In estimating what the Americans would 
call current design trends it is necessary to 








2, entrance to Girls’ Secondary School at Richmond, Yorks., by Denis Clarke-Hall. This was the first school in England to illustrate the possibilities of the contemporary 











Field End Primary School, by Howard V. Lobb. Although undoubtedly an adequately functioning teaching 
machine, its various elements lack harmony, and there remains much of the institution in its expression. 


distinguish the trees from the wood. The 
architectural landscape is formed both by 
the jungle of the average and the focal 
point of the specimen tree. The latter may 
well exert a powerful long term influence, 
but it is the former that goes to make up 
our environment. It has indeed been argued 
that the average should attract the chief 
attention since it more accurately reflects 
the conditions and achievements of the 
day. From the point of view of architectural 
criticism, however, only the best that archi- 
tects can achieve can be regarded as 
adequate, and worthy of detailed con- 
sideration. 

Let us now turn to some outstanding 
examples of post-war schools. The first one 
to be completed since the war provides a 
convenient starting point. Field End 


Primary School at Eastcote was designed 
by H. V. Lobb for the Ministry of Works 
to repay a debt of honour to the Middlesex 
County Council. It accommodates four 
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hundred boys and girls. The school was 
erected extremely quickly and very econo- 
mically, in spite of the extensive use of 
brick which is apt to be a slow material 
with high labour costs. Though great pains 
have clearly been taken to give appro- 
priate expression to the two basic elements 
of the school—the teaching units and the 
assembly and dining units, and the work 
is obviously that of an experienced archi- 
tect, it cannot be regarded as an entirely 
satisfactory solution to the esthetic pro- 
blem. The common basic element of all con- 
temporary schools is the classroom or 
teaching unit of largely standard dimen- 
sions.* The size of the windows is deter- 
mined by the lighting characteristics laid 
down and these also determine the height 
of the classrooms themselves. In the school 
under consideration the classroom unit 





* Indeed so far has the standardization of this 
element gone that it is possible to buy them ready- 
made in aluminium. 
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architectural idiom in planning and design. 3, classroom block of the Richmond school. 4, part of a school in West Sussex by C. G. Stillman; a pioneer building in light 
‘standardized construction and a prototype for later prefabricated schools. 
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appears to be regarded merely as a 
dimension in length, to be measured off 
in appropriate sections with the requisite 
corridor alongside.* In fact, the whole 
group, the long strip of classrooms with 
its pitched roof, the jumbled rectangular 
masses of the assembly hall, dining room 
and kitchen is an uneasy combination. 
Even the use of brick throughout fails to 
produce a harmonious relationship of the 
parts. The architect has obviously tried to 
avoid the institutional atmosphere, but he 
cannot be said to have been entirely 
successful. There lingers the impression of 
a teaching factory and not a building 
within which children will learn, play, 
understand and grow. The spaces inside 
are dry and hard, each volume cut off by 
the next, looking down the main corridor 
to the classroom block one can imagine the 
exact impression of each part of it—there 
is no variety in the visual impressions. 
What is more, external massing has been 
achieved, in some cases, without regard to 
the actual relationships of internal volumes. 
Nowhere is there anything to suggest that 
the individual child has been set at the 
centre of the problem. A final point—it is 
not sufficient to put a long strip of paving 
parallel to the classroom block, divide it up 
with flower beds and label it on the plan 
‘outdoor teaching space.’ It is, of course, 
obvious that any such appraisal of the com- 
pleted building does less than justice to the 
problems that beset the architect. It may 
well be argued that the requirements are so 
standardized that the architect has little 
opportunity for anything more exciting 
within the limits of time, material short- 
ages and the need for extreme economy.t 
It is precisely here, however, that the 
challenge to the contemporary architect 
lies. 

There are already a number of schools 
designed on a very different basis, which, 
in my opinion, have given a more vigorous 
response to this challenge. Not only do they 
show a closer understanding of contem- 
porary planning requirements, but also of 
the results of recent technical research. 
However their appearance marks no sudden 
revolution and, before discussing their 
merits, it is only fair to record one or two 
pre-war pioneering efforts to which they 
owe so much. Outstanding of these was the 
secondary girls’ school at Richmond in 
Yorkshire designed by Denis Clarke Hall, 
and built in 1939. The satisfactory rhythm 
of window and solid wall, the relation of 
surfaces and textures, and the conception 
of the whole school as a single formal 
problem were all very skilfully handled. In 
addition the relation of the school to its 
site was as carefully studied as the relation 
of the various buildings to one another. 

Of course the Richmond school is not 





* Aneven more exaggerated example of this yard- 
stick expression can be seen in the Open Air School 
at Swinton and Pendlebury, though here the 
blocks are shorter. It is with a certain amount of 
justification that the advertiser who makes use of 
a photograph of the school captions it with the 
words ‘What goes on here?’ 


+ Here it should be pointed out that there has 
been considerable exaggeration of the degree to 
which standardization of technical requirements 
has so far gone. The truth of this should be evident 
from a study of the very varied solutions recently 
devised for school structures. 
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Cheshunt J.M. and I. School, designed by the Hertfordshire County Council Architects’ Department. The 


model demonstrates well the flevibility of the prefabricated mass-produced components used, even if, in 
execution, the details of this prototype school are not entirely satisfactory. 


strictly comparable with the infants 
and junior school previously discussed. It 
is a secondary school, and at the time at 
which it was built, the budget for a school 
of this type was by no means so restricted 
as it is today. Nor were there difficulties 
with regard to materials. Further, the re- 
quirements both of teaching policy and of 
the schedule of accommodation are dif- 
ferent. It may, however, be regarded as an 
esthetic prototype, a suggestive fore- 
runner, and in most respects an out- 
standingly successful one. Another im- 
portant pre-war example was the school in 
Sussex designed by the West Sussex 
County Council Architects’ Department, of 
which Mr. Stillman was then head. This 
school, particularly in its structure, has 
undoubtedly exercised a considerable in- 
fluence on subsequent developments. 

In direct line with this pre-war work are 
the primary schools now being built by the 
Hertfordshire County Council Architects’ 
Department. The first of these schools to 
be completed was the prototype at Ches- 


hunt. Though, in many respects, crude and 
tentative, it indicated all sorts of inter- 
esting possibilities. That the problem of 
school design was approached in this case 
from a technical-economic basis is char- 
acteristic of our time. Its danger lies in 
the too early establishment of norms which 
may possibly make further progress more 
difficult. The nature of the solution to the 
technical - economic problems, however, 
serves to minimize this danger in ways 
which will presently appear. In Cheshunt 
and the other schools erected by the Hert- 
fordshire County Council on the structural 
system developed by their architects, 
while, in terms of planning, the teaching 
space is still the basic element, it is not the 
basic structural element. 

The conception of a school or at least its 
teaching areas as a series of classrooms 
plus its attendant corridor tends to lead 
to a portal frame type of structure largely 
determined by a typical section. The great 
disadvantage of the portal is that it can be 
developed in two directions only. Hertford- 
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horizontal panels are pre-cast concrete. 
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shire County Council has made use of the 
idea not fundamentally a new one though 
new in its application, of a very light 
stanchion and beam structure capable of 
being developed in four directions. Beneath 
the post and the beam umbrella, which is 
designed on a modular basis, the planning 
can retain a remarkable degree of freedom. 

The stanchions of light welded steel have 
been standardized in three lengths, the 
longer two can receive beams from the 
shorter ones on any of their four sides, 
thus enabling variations in ceiling heights, 
and consequently spatial relations, to be 
achieved relatively easily. An examination 
of the plans of a number of schools de- 
signed to make use of this system reveals 
its flexibility. The recently completed 
schools at Cheshunt, illustrated on another 
page of the REVIEW, and Letchworth show 
two widely differing variations on this 
theme. Such flexibility does not of course 
in itself guarantee a satisfactory design, 
but it makes it more possible within 
the limits of a large and standardized pro- 
gramme. As might be expected, the use of 
the grid and module system tends to give a 
unity to the whole group of buildings. It 
may be said that the brick forms a module 
of whatever design is based upon it, but as 
a unit in design it is so small that the re- 
lationship is scarcely perceptible. The 
Hertfordshire County Council’s structural 
system forms the framework within which 
the whole accommodation is planned, giving 
a regular rhythm to elements of the build- 
ings. At the same time partitions can be 
placed at any angle to the grid-lines. 

The interior of the school at Letchworth 
demonstrates the characteristic lightness of 
the open beams, with freely flowing space 
around the columns. The opening out of 
the corridors, lobbies and cloakroom, 
ceiled at a lower level communicating with 
the more important areas such as dining 
space and hall is characteristic. Where 
planning has required groups of teaching 
spaces in a row, the large window areas are 
alternated with areas of solid wall en- 
closing heating units and storage spaces. 
The pattern of the glazing bars of the 
window, frequently a dominant feature 
where windows are large in relation to wall 
surface, is not a combination of uniform 
rectangles over the whole surface of every 
window in every wall, but a combination 
of related rectangles. A different pattern 
and rhythm emphasizes the different signi- 
ficance and function of the assembly hall. 
In these schools the primary relations of 
window to wall, the subdivisions of the 
large windows, the treatment of the build- 
ing group as a whole, and the handling of 
the interior spaces suggest many exciting 
possibilities. The treatment of the wall sur- 
faces themselves remains an obstinately 
unsolved problem. Certainly the use of a 
single material, concrete slabs, for covering 
the whole wall area assists in unifying the 
whole building group, but the material 
itself and the size of the units lack scale and 
good surface finish. It is remarkable that, 
although the re-discovery of concrete was 
one of the most important events in the 
development of a contemporary archi- 
tecture, the material remains exsthetically 
refractory. The slabs used in the Hertford- 
shire schools are not pleasant in appear- 
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ance, and neither when used horizontally, 
as originally (Cheshunt) or vertically 
(Letchworth) is the scale really good. Some 
form of textural relief also is desirable. The 
two schools at Ipswich, designed by Johns 
and Slater with Birkin Haward, also 
makes use of concrete slabs, but with a 
much pleasanter surface and the whole wall 
surface is better, though this may be the 
result of better workmanship. The Ipswich 
schools use brickwork in some of the walls 
and the value of this change in the cladding 
unit in humanizing the building is im- 
mediately apparent. The Hertfordshire 
architects are well aware of the same un- 
satisfactory features in their present clad- 
ding. In a study published in The Archi- 
tects’ Journal for October 16, 1947, they 
state, ‘There are, however, inconsistencies 
resulting from present-day conditions such 
as the necessity of cladding a very light 
frame with a clumsy intractable material 
which is neither a panel nor a wall per- 
mitting a clear expression of the structure.’ 
The clumsiness of the material is seen in 
some of the detailing. In later examples 
the overhang of the roof in the Cheshunt 
school has been omitted as a result of 
economic necessity, and treatment at the 
eaves has not worked out well. The latest 
schools, I understand, have now had the 
eaves restored in a different form. The 
hoods to the entrances also are very coarse. 
Though those details are apparently minor 
points and not such as an Education Com- 
mittee would get excited about, they are 
extremely relevant in the discussion of the 
zesthetics of design. The danger, of course, 
lies in the temptation, when dealing with a 
programme based in serial production, to 
stop developing new and more adequate 
solutions when a workable and not too 
objectionable answer is found. It is not for 
a moment suggested that the Hertford- 
shire County Council’s architects are not 
aware of the difficulties and will not over- 
come them, but they exist, and in the 
hands of a less conscientious authority 
might be fatal to further development. 

Before leaving the discussion of the 
junior schools reference should be made to 
the bold and extraordinarily successful use 
of colour in the Hertfordshire schools. Gone 
are the sombre brown and dark green dado 
of tradition with their black line along the 
top. Here are colours direct from the 
palette which open up a whole new field of 
possibilities and give a most refreshing 
atmosphere, particularly in the corridors 
and lobbies, usually so gloomy and de- 
pressing. Some colour photographs to whet 
your appetite will be found on another page 
of the REVIEW. 

The schools so far discussed in detail 
have both been based on a system of 
standardization, which is indeed almost 
inescapable when dealing with large pro- 
grammes. There is another method of 
school building, however, which is still in 
its infancy, and of which, as yet, no com- 
plete example has been constructed—the 
prefabricated school.* There is, however, a 
prefabricated classroom unit designed by 
Richard Sheppard now available (and also 
one by Arcon), and extensions to exist- 
ing schools have been constructed making 





* Temporary schools are for obvious reasons 
excluded. 


use of these classrooms. In this example the 
system shows to its full advantage. The 
corridor side gives particularly pleasant 
divisions to the surfaces (they cannot pro- 
perly be called walls), and the airy pre- 
cision of the detailing exploits admirably 
the possibilities of the material. Whether 
larger groups of prefabricated classrooms 
would enjoy the same felicity is doubtful. 
The low-pitched roof gives the series a 
coherent form, and points the difficulty 
that frequently arises in designing build- 
ings of considerable length with a flat roof. 
For unless there is a projection of the roof 
slab or some other obvious termination to 
the rhythm of the vertical design elements, 
the building is apt to have a somewhat un- 
finished look. The prefabrication of schools 
raises the same doubts as those arising from 
the’ prefabrication of houses. Is not the 
classroom too large a unit to use for this 
purpose? From the design point of view 
even the shape of the classroom needs to 
vary in accordance with the nature of the 
site or full advantage of the landscape and 
aspect cannot be taken, nor can harmony 
be achieved. Of course there are many sites, 
particularly level ones in towns, where such 
considerations may well not apply. It is, 
however, an inescapable fact that pre- 
fabricated solutions such as these have 
fundamental theoretical defects when 
transferred to a particular site. Later in this 
discussion some reference will be made to 
possible developments in prefabrication 
which would help to overcome these 
difficulties. 

To turn for a moment to secondary 
schools, there is as yet little opportunity of 
forming an estimate of the esthetic de- 
velopments of this category of building. 
Few have as yet been built and few pro- 
jects have so far been published. The first 
of the schools to be completed is the 
Bourne Secondary Modern School, again 
designed by Mr. Lobb. A notable change 
in the approach to secondary schools is the 
large number now being designed with 
single storey classroom blocks. It is fre- 
quently stated that this change is due to 
the revision of daylighting standards. This 
view is denied by many authorities who are 
satisfied that multi-storey blocks are pos- 
sible with adequate daylighting without 
involving excessive costs. This is a matter 
of some importance in the design of 
secondary schools as they are in general 
likely to be considerably larger than the 
junior schools. The fantastic extent of the 
comprehensive secondary school for nine 
hundred pupils to be built at Pinner, and 
designed by the Middlesex County Council 
Architects’ Department, shows the effects 
of the view that the required daylighting 
can only be achieved economically through 
single storey buildings. It is arguable 
whether it is desirable to have schools at all 
of such size, but this discussion is outside 
the scope of this article. The single storey 
secondary schools bear, as might be ex- 
pected, a family resemblance to the junior 
schools. 

A more significant contemporary ap- 
proach is to be seen in the Secondary School 
designed by Yorke, Rosenberg and Mardall 
at Stevenage. This is a two-storey school 
and the problem of daylighting in the 
ground floor classrooms is solved by pro- 
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viding light wells on the first floor which 
allow the provision of skylights for the 
cloakrooms and clerestory lighting for the 
ground floor classrooms. The classrooms on 
the first floor are connected to their cloak- 
rooms by bridges. The classroom block is 
flanked symmetrically on one side by craft 
and science rooms and on the other by 
staff rooms, a discussion room and the 
library. The school also includes community 
centres for adults and youths. By placing 
their entrance to these units in an internal 
corner the architects have sacrificed an 
opportunity for vigorous expression of the 
part such buildings can play on the life of 
the community.* The architectural treat- 
ment is simple and straightforward, one is 
almost tempted to say conventional, that 
is to the manner of modern architecture in 
the late thirties. The walling generally is 
faced with concrete slabs, though some 
relief is provided by windowless, flanking 
brick walls. 

In view of the small number of com- 
pleted secondary schools it is difficult to 
generalize upon the esthetic tendencies 
they show. It can at least be said that the 
need for economy and an improvement in 
the accommodation and programme re- 
quirements has put a brake on much of 
the unnecessary grandeur which was a 
feature of secondary schools between the 
wars. Also, since the architectural offices of 
local Education Authorities and County 
Architects’ Departments are more and more 
undertaking the design of both junior and 
secondary schools, a growing family like- 
ness between the two types can be ex- 
pected. 

What conclusions, if any, can be drawn 
from this necessarily brief examination? It 
may be said that the idea of ‘modern’ 
design has permeated almost all local 
authorities, and they are showing them- 
selves more willing to accept architectural 
solutions that might have been rejected 
fifteen years ago. On the other hand archi- 
tects are inhibited and at times apparently 
paralysed by the conditions of the pro- 
gramme. Exercise of imagination is at a 
discount and the most obvious solution is 
adopted and standardized forms of ex- 
pression are well-nigh universal; partly, it 
must be said, because of the speed at which 
the designing work must be accomplished. 
New techniques are being tried out, but too 
frequently, as is perhaps inevitable, the 
technique is regarded as primary. The 
design and form of the building, even its 
planning, are apt to be considered as de- 
tails to be worked out when a satisfactory 
structural system has been achieved. Work 
is, however, being carried in many di- 
rections with interesting results, and, if 
design and structure are regarded as of 
equal importance, a too early crystalliza- 
tion of the technical solution may be 
avoided. At the same time it is surprising 
that there have not been further experi- 
ments in new techniques, apart from those 
by the Hertfordshire County Council and 


* An interesting comparison is afforded by the 
design for a school of similar size, though with 
reduced accommodation for extra-school activities, 
by Fairweather and Jordan for the Essex County 
Council. Here a magnificent glazed hall gives access 
at one end to the school, and at the other to the 
hall and adult education accommodation. 
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8, 9, facing page, prefabricated alue 
minium classroom units in a school at 
Hatfield, Hertfordshire, designed by 
Arcon. The rigidity and uniformity of 
the unit makes it unsuitable for extended 
rows of classrooms. Facing page, 10, 
classroom side, and 11, corridor ele- 
vation, of prefabricated classrooms 
designed by Sheppard and Shuffle- 
bottom. The lightness in feeling is very 
pleasant when the block is kept to a 
reasonable size. 12, Bourne Modern 
Secondary School by Howard V. Lobb. 
This is similar in construction and 
detail to the same architect's Field End 
Primary School (no. 1, page 154). 13, 
project for a comprehensive secondary 
school; the fantastic extension of a single- 
storey system reveals one of the weak- 
nesses of this approach to large schools. 
14, entrance to Walkern Road Secondary 
Modern School at Stevenage, Hertford- 
shire, by F. R. S. Yorke, E. Rosenberg 
and C. S. Mardall (see pages 169-176). 
15, model for a secondary school at 
Rainham, Essex, by Fairweather & 
Jordan; the large two-storey entrance to 
one side of the projecting wing in the 
foreground is an admirable introduction 
to school and adult education facilities. 
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TOWARDS AN ARCHITECTURE 





16, this assertive design for a secondary school and community centre has achieved exactly that 


pompous, institutional effect which is so inappropriate as an environment for children. 17 is a 
legacy of the past. Unfortunately, too many schools of this type still exist, unsuitable either for 
teachers or pupils, but, perhaps, serving to show, in spite of the criticisms put forward in 
this article, the measure of the advances that have been made during the last twenty years. 


the prefabricated classroom units. This 
may well be due to the urgency of the 
operational programme through which the 
desire to get something built often impedes 
the further development of a good idea. It 
is certain that sooner or later pre-stressed 
concrete will be used for schools. Although 
this will certainly open up further possi- 
bilities in design, at present the tendency 
is to use this material as a substitute for 
others more difficult to obtain, without 
departing from conventional design for- 
mule. 

It was suggested above that the com- 
plete prefabricated classroom is not the 
only, or even the most desirable, direction 
in which factory production may come to 
the aid of the school designer. The develop- 
ment of a system of modular standardiza- 


tion, panels of varying heights adapted for 
different purposes, solid walls, windows, 
doors, and so on capable of combination, 
not merely on one level, would go far 
towards eliminating the dreariness of many 
classroom blocks, of which the individual 
units may often be well designed. There is 
little doubt that on the whole those schools 
that have the classrooms expressed as in- 
dividual units or in pairs are more satis- 
factory than the long row. 

Two other related problems are worth 
brief attention. These are the design of 
schools, particularly the larger ones, in 
grouped, but separate, building units. 
There are, of course, pitfalls here, as the 
published design for a multilateral second- 
ary school at East Ham makes clear. A 
school should be a school and not a junior 





civic centre. The second problem is the 
removal of the institutional atmosphere 
from the school. Educationalists are today 
more aware of the child’s needs than before. 
Advances in the study of child psychology 
are leading to the rejection of the idea of 
indoctrination and ‘memory tests’ as a sub- 
stitute for development and understanding. 
To get the best results from the school years 
it is important that the environment should 
be adjusted to the needs of the child. How- 
evey, it simplifies the problem of the archi- 
tect or Education Committee to regard 
pupils as so many undifferentiated units. 
The adoption of this attitude in the past 
has not helped to develop happily balanced 
personalities. It is precisely this lack of 
differentiation that underlies the institu- 
tional character of many schools. In general 
it will be evident that the bigger the 
organization the harder it is to avoid the 
institution, and the more a school becomes 
an institution in this sense, the less effective 
it will be as an instrument of education. In 
his approach to school design the architect 
has a two-fold problem. He has to design a 
building or group of buildings to house 
numbers of people, none of whom is alike, 
and he has to remember all the time that he 
is designing for children. The latter point 
requires an even greater exercise of imagin- 
ation than the former. Many schools today 
seem to be designed in the sequence 
method of construction and materials— 
numbers—site. A valid new architecture 
must require an order more as follows, 
children—site—building—methods of reali- 
zation. There are, fortunately, many in- 
dications of an advance in this direction. 





Four buildings, recently completed as part of the schools programme of the Hertfordshire County Council, are illustrated on this and the 
following pages. Three of them, junior mixed and infants’ schools, were designed by the County Architect’s Department* to a structural system 
which is being employed for all the schools designed in this office. The fourth, a secondary modern school, is the work of a private firm 
of architects. It is no exaggeration to say that the attention given to every detail of the planning, structure and finishes of these schools, 
to the adventurous spirit in which the whole problem has been tackled, makes them an outstanding contribution to post-war. building. 


*The names of the staff of the County Architect’s Department, working on the Hertfordshire County Council’s schools programme, are given on page 137. 
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HERTFORDSHIRE GOUNTY ARGHITECT’S so 

DEPARTMENT: ARGHITECTS el 
This Junior Mixed and Infants’ School is the first vil- oS 
lage school in Hertfordshire built in accordance with 
the standards of the 1944 Education Act. Essendon 
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lacked an adequate social centre, and the assembly “— 

hall is planned as a suitable meeting place for village pic 

organisations as well as for school purposes. The site — 

is wooded, with splendid views; existing trees and ha TL 
shrubs are retained to form a natural playground for aa 

the infants. The construction relies mainly on a light »— 

steel frame, designed as a series of component parts 0 ~ 

capable of mass production and easy assembly ; maxi- 7 — 

mum flexibility in design is possible. Precast concrete aaa ae = 

blocks and fibrous plaster cover the frame. This basic s— 





method is standard throughout the County Council’s 
school building programme, and experience gained in 
the erection of one school is used to improve others, 
especially im details. The use of colour and the design site plan cane Prag: nthe gy yg Ay 


and placing of windows and fittings are carefully con- Ey He os Soe See ee ee 
sidered from the point of view of children’s needs. 
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assembly hall and dining room, with the junior classroom block on the left, and the 
connecting entrance foyer ; a view from the playing fields at the south-east of the site. 
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facing page, 2, assembly hall and dining room ; the 
stage is at the north-eastern end. 3, entrance foyer, 
with glass doors and windows on to the drive. 4, 
east elevation of the school seen across the play- 
ing fields. 5, a junior classroom. 6, corridor with 
cloakrooms on the right and classrooms on the left. 

















site plan 











|, classrooms. 2, cloakrooms., 
3, toilets. 4, assembly hall. 
5, dining rcom. 6, kitchen. 
7, boiler house. 8, staff room. 
9, medical rooms. 10, corridor. 
Il, playing field. 12, games pitch 














HERTFORDSHIRE GOUNTY ARGHITECT’S 
DEPARTMENT: ARCHITECTS 


Built by the Hertfordshire County Council shortly after 
the Essendon school, and constructed with a similar use 
of assembled steel frame components with precast con- 
crete and fibrous plaster covering units, this infants’ 
school incorporates modifications of the prototype 
designs. Notably these are in the improved type wall 
cladding blocks, and in the substitution of a flat roof 
for a pitched roof over the assembly hall. The rela- 
tively flat site is at the edge of an architecturally dull 
pre-war housing development area. An open plan 
ensures a S.S.E. aspect for all classrooms and enables 
the best possible use to be made of the varying levels. 
The classrooms are arranged in groups of two and three, 
each with its own lavatories and cloakrooms; paved 
courts between pairs of classrooms minimise sound 
interference and provide outdoor teaching space. Away 
from the road is a large asphalted playground, with a 
brick wall for ball games, a sandpit and paddling pools. 
Colour is again employed throughout and is chosen 
according to the activity envisaged in various rooms. 








1, assembly hall, seen across the courtyard from the east. The 
medical rooms are to the right, with the connecting main entrance, 
and tthe cloakrooms of the classroom block are at the left. 
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2, a classroom wing. 3, assembly hall and stage. 4, entrance hall, looking east 1o assembly hall, 5, north- 
south corridor, with stairway to entrance hall; cloakrooms are on the left and classrooms on the right. 
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HERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY ARCHITECT’S DEPARTMENT: ARCHITECTS 








1, playground, 2, teaching space. 
3, cloakroom. 4, games pitch. 
5, medical room. 6, boiler house. 
7, assembly hall. 8, dining 
room. 9, kitchen. 














Designed in accordance with the standards laid down 
by the 1944 Education Act, this Junior Mixed and 
Infants’ school was the first to be completed as part of 
the county’s post-war school building programme and 
it serves as prototype for all current work. The site is 
flat, with a southern aspect across the playing fields ; 
planting and landscaping, with provision of shrubs and 
trees, were carried out as part of the main contract. 
Bright clear colours have been used imaginatively in 
the interior and these are illustrated on pages 167 and 
168. Lack of traditional building material, the shortage 
of labour, and the opportunities offered by the new 
standards for schools, determined the new building 
methods employed. In this school the principle of 
using a light steel frame, mass-produced in sections and 


south elevation, showing classroom blocks. 


doorway to outdoor teaching space. 
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assembled on the site, was first put into practice, and 
it has since been developed and improved in other 
schools built later. The structural system and _ first 
design projects for this school and that at Essendon 
were described fully in THE REVIEW for February, 1947. 


COLOUR IN SCHOOLS 


The schools built by the Hertfordshire County Council are 
not individual projects carried out by individual architects, 
but are designed on a group basis. A high degree of com- 
ponent standardization is involved—standardization of 
means, not ends. This method of working makes it necessary 
to evolve a rationale for the use of colour that can be 
appreciated by all members of the group and not by merely 
one or two, and these notes summarise this rationale. 

One can assume that there are three main approaches to 
the use of colour in building :— 

a Decorative: unimportant details are usually exagger- 
ated. It would be mistaken to condemn this approach 
outright, but it cannot be considered a rational one. 

b Camouflage: colour is used to change the existing 
conditions (for instance, lightening a dark space or 
simplifying a complicated space); a process most often 
necessary in treating existing buildings. 

¢ Organic: colour and form are considered as insepar- 
able. All surfaces are subject to certain natural and 
functional conditions, such as the degree of daylight 
falling upon them, and the functions for which they 
provide a background. Because colour must be related 
to these conditions, the architect must realise that, 
at early sketch design stage, he is determining the 
nature of the colour. If this relationship is not main- 
tained, and colour does not ‘speak the truth,’ it will 
not be a clear expression of the architect’s original 
intention, and will probably rely to much on either 
a decorative or a camouflage approach. 

The following procedure for analysis of the building gave 
a guide to the appropriate use of colour:— 

1 The aesthetics of the structure: different structural 
methods present different visual patterns, which 
should be clearly expressed by colour. The frame 
construction used for the schools gives a visual 
pattern of beams and columns with panels inserted 
between them. This aesthetic is one that imposes a 
natural discipline to the interior, and its recognition by 
the colour treatment will prevent a conflict between 
the two. The structural members have been con- 
sistently painted a pale grey throughout the schools in 
order to avoid an inappropriately decorative treat- 
ment, while the panels receive colours appropriate to 
the spaces they enclose. 

2 Light and shade: the architect, by his arrangement of 
windows, can create a conscious pattern of light and 
shade in the interior. This pattern should vary accord- 
ing to the use of space; therefore, when colour is 
applied, it should conform and not conflict with the 
original conception. There can be a definite relation- 





ship between the light reflectivity of the colour (as 
distinct from hue) and the degree of light falling on 
the surface. However, a corrective use of colour may 
often be necessary where sky glare has to be reduced. 
3 The children: the children must determine the 
character of the colours. With their quick move- 
ments, bright coloured clothes, high-pitched voices, 
they will create a sparkling pattern, whatever they 
are doing. Also they like, and tend to use, bright 
primary colours, without a lot of thinking and mixing. 
In so many schools these qualities fail to be reflected 
in the use of colour, which so often are dirt-conceal- 
ing, dull or at best sophisticated. 
4 Activities in the building: a primary school can, for 
convenience, be divided into four kinds of space: 
(a) Entrance halls and circulation areas. Here is 
constant movement, and children do not stay for 
any length of time. This suggests that colour can be 
used boldly, and in the most stimulating schemes. 
(b) Assembly halls and dining rooms. Here there will 
be considerable activity and movement, with larger 
groups of children. This suggests a bright and jolly 
colour treatment, although perhaps rather more 
dignified than in the entrance or circulation areas. 
Because the assembly hall is the one common meeting 
place for the whole school, it is psychologically 
valuable to create something more than a merely 
passive background—a character which will catch the 
imagination on entering. 
(c) Class spaces. Formal teaching is giving place to a 
wide variety of informal activities, which need a 
domestic, rather than an institutional, setting. 
(d) Staff rooms, etc. These will be occupied by adults, 
and a domestic character is appropriate. 

This oversimplified statement, which omits many con- 
siderations, should suffice to show that there is plenty of 
opportunity in a primary school for an interesting use of 
colour, and there is no reason for the dull uniformity which 
is so common. The limited number of natural materials 
now available means that the careful use of applied colour is 
particularly important. There is urgent necessity for research 
into how a standard system of terminology can be established, 
and how a small number of basic reliable colours can be 
selected so that. when intermixed, they can provide a com- 
prehensive colour scale.* These aids should in no way 
inhibit the designer, but it is felt that they, together with 
a development of the ideas considered in this article, will 
help to increase the understanding of the use of colour and 
its application in building. 

D. L. Medd 





* The first requirement is to establish a colour scale, the counterpart, so 
to speak, of the composer’s piano, without which he could not compose the 
simplest tune. After all, the architect relies on a scale and numerous other . 
measuring devices for his working drawings, but the tools he has for colour are 
as unhelpful as a piano scale with half the notes missing, and those that do 
exist arranged in the wrong order and out of tune. Manufacturers’ standards 
are necessarily based on sale, and consequently are scientifically and.aesthetically 
arbitrary. Several official bodies publish standard colours, for their own purposes, 
which only serve to add to the confusion. Architects are probably, of all con- 
sumers of paint, the most difficult to satisfy, but at the same time their demands 
are probably the smallest in quantity. This would seem to make it possible for 
some authoritative body to establish a standard comprehensive scale, which 
would serve as a national master scale to which all other selective standards 
could refer. This would make standard symbolical colour referencing possible, 
and would end the confusing and overlapping terminology which now exists. 
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COLOUR IN SCHOOLS: CHESHUNT 


1, junior mixed and infants’ school, Ches- 
hunt, a general view from the south-west. 
The external colour treatment is re- 
stricted by the difficuity of obtaining 
reliable coloured precast concrete blocks, 
but a number of experimental fibrous 
plaster panels, treated with boiled oil 
and then painted, have been used. The 
blue panel shown above is an example of 
this. 2, a view looking across the dining 
room and the entrance hall through the 
assembly hall doors, Cheshunt. The blue 
is Ost. 14 na.* 3, entrance hall, Cheshunt. 
The dark green is Ost. 20 pg, the yellow 
Ost. 2 na, and the red Ost. 6 na. The 
ceiling is white (Ost, a), and structural 
components grey (Ost. c). (Note the tone 
of the colour matching the degree of 
daylight on each surface.) 4, junior 
mixed and infants’ school, Essendon, the 
entrance hall. The yellow is Ost. 2 na and 
the red Ost. 6 na. The ceiling is white 
(Ost. a) and the structural components 
grey (Ost. c). 5, infants’ class space, 
Essendon. Excepting the panels in the 
back wall, which are orange (Ost. 5 ca), 
all walls and the portion below the 
clerestory window are white. Struc- 
tural components are grey (Ost. c). 
*Although the Ostwald colour references are given, 
they do not indicate a strong allegiance to that 
particular system, which was discussed in some detail 
in five articles in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW in 1937 
by Ozenfant. Recent evidence is showing that the 


Munsell system overcomes a number of difficulties 
inherent in Ostwald. 
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7, junior mixed and infants’ school, Cheshunt, infants’ 
cloakroom, All walls are glossy white (Ost. a), except 
back walls of cloaks fittings, which are glossy red 
(Ost. 6 ia) and blue (Ost. 18 ia) differentiating between 
boys and girls. 8, junior mixed and infants’ school, 
Letchworth. Looking down the diagonal circulation 
space. In this direction transverse walls are yellow 
(Ost. 2 na). The complicated pattern of walls is sim- 
plified by painting parallel planes with the same bright 
9, looking in the opposite direction from 8, 
showing the end of the circulation space with lavatory 
wall at the right. Here the walls corresponding to 
the yellow ones are red (Ost. 6 na). 10, junior mixed 


colour. 


COLOUR IN SCHOOLS : CHESHUNT 
6, junior mixed and infants’ school, 
Cheshunt, One of three infants’ class 
spaces. The ceiling is white (Ost. a) 
and the back wall pale blue (Ost. 15 ca); 
the wall on the right is glossy grey 
(Ost. 1 ec); the floor is brown linoleum. 
Pin-up boards are restricted to a height 
which children can reach, and each 
alternate rectangle is grey (Ost. n), on 
which the children can draw. Cupboard 
doors are painted, glossy finish, orange 
and yellow (Ost. 5 na and 2 na), blue 
and turquoise (Ost. 14 na and 17 na), 
red and orange (Ost. 8 na and 5 na). 
These pairs are close on the colour 
scale in order to avoid widely different 
light reflectivities on each cupboard, 
which would have disrupted their form. 
The close harmonies produce a strong 
vibrant effect which echoes the pattern 
of activity in the room. Bright colours 
in small areas at low level emphasise 
a scale appropriate to young children. 





and infants’ school, Cheshunt, a class space for juniors. 
The panels in the back wall are a warm colour (Ost. 
5 gc). All columns and beams are pale grey (Ost. c), 
and wall surfaces adjacent to windows are white, to 
minimise glare through excessive brightness contrasts. 
11, assembly hall, Cheshunt. The colour scheme aims at 
a balance between warm floor (wood blocks) and cold 
ceiling, with wall treatment on the achromatic scale. 
Panels next to windows are matt white, except those 
at ground level, which are glossy dark grey (Ost. 1) 
serving as a dado. Bright red was chosen for the cur- 
tain (a movable fitting) in order to upset the balance 
of the scheme and provide interest and stimulus. 
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1, staircase in foyer of 
main entrance looking 
on to playground. 
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YORKE, E. ROSENBERG, GC. S. MARDALL: ARCHITECTS 


Designed to accommodate 450 children, this mixed 
secondary modern school also includes community 
centres for adults and youths. The assembly hall, with 
its stage, is planned for use both by the school and by 
the general public, and it seats 500 persons. 

the plan is basically H-shaped, with an _ extension 
towards the western end of the site. This extension 
contains the assembly hall, which faces an open 
quadrangle; the metal work and woodworking rooms 
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2, the main entrance. 3, on facing page, the classroom 














are also included in this part of the building, as they 
are noisy places and require to be a distance from the 
main school rooms. The part of the building concerned 
with community activities is placed next to the main 
entrance, from which there is direct access to the 


block. 
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main staircase window. 
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are the dining hall and kitchens, which also need to forms the crosspiece of the H-plan; the problem of 
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placing lavatories in close proximity to them, while yet 
retaining adequate ventilation and lighting, is solved 
by building a two-storey block, parallel and near to 
the classroom block. The intervening space is roofed 
at ground floor level, covering a corridor and cloak- 
rooms; three bridges connect the upper floors. The 
eastern leg of the H-plan contains on the ground floor 
two of the laboratories and the housecraft rooms; on 
the first floor are arts and crafts rooms, a practical 
room, and a flat for teaching housecraft. The gymnasium 
and changing rooms, which also should be kept separ- 
ate from the main school buildings, jut out from the 
northern end of this wing. 


construction is steel frame, with components welded into 
lattice members and galvanised, the framework being 
planned on a grid of 8 ft. 3 ins. Precast concrete slab 
is used for constructional flooring and roofs; roof slabs 
are covered with bituminous material on insulation 
boarding. Ceilings are wood wool slabs placed below 
the concrete roofing, ensuring adequate heat and sound 
insulation. Floors are screeded to contain copper heating 
(contd. on page 174) 





5, dining hall and assembly hall 
from the north-west. 6, covered play 
area, cloakrooms and dining room, 
showing projecting stanchions for 
the future completion of the adult 
centre. 7, detail of windows in south- 
east facade of the classroom block. 
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the south. 9, interior of entrance foyer looking west. 


8. main entrance from 
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10, entrance foyer and staircase looking south-east. 11, adult centre 
foyer and exhibition space. 12, entrance foyer staircase looking east 
on to playing fields. Facing page, 13, ground floor foyer, with mural by 
Kenneth Rowntree. 14, staircase to exhibition space and classrooms. 
15, staircase in classroom block. 
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(contd. from page 172) 

pipes and are generally finished with composition 
blocks; in cloakrooms and lavatories floors are clay 
tile. External walls have a 6 in. cavity and an outer 
cladding of concrete slabs, and inner lining of 3 in. 
breeze block. Flank walls not containing windows are 
brick. Interior walls are tiled to cill height and plastered 
above that. 

light, heat and ventilation the building is wired through- 
out for lighting, power, telephones, clocks, bells and 
a remote-control radio system; the main switchboard 
is in a switch room near the assembly hall stage. All 
cables are small diameter, copper-sheathed and fire- 
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proof, and are laid in heating pipe ducts or in the floor 
screeding direct. Classroom lighting comprises metal 
reflectors and opal diffusing bowls for general use; 
blackboard lighting is by metal angle reflectors. Gen- 
erally heating is by floor panels, which are supplied 
with warm water circulating in pipes embedded in the 
screed; the water is heated by thermostatically-con- 
trolled oil-fired boilers. In addition, a higher tempera- 
ture circuit heats cloakrooms, lavatories, teachers’ and 
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administrative rooms and workshops; pipe coils and 
flat wall panels are used in this part of the system. Hot 
water is provided from a separate oil-fired boiler, and 
circulates in copper piping to lavatories and kitchens, 
and to the showers in the gymnasium changing rooms. 
Exhaust air is extracted from the kitchens, internal 
cloakrooms and assembly hall by a number of electric 
fans, and the assembly hall is supplied with fresh air 
from a thermostatically-controlled ventilation system. 
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16, assembly hall and stage. 17, dining room. 18, staff room. 19, a 
first-floor classroom. 20, classroom corridor. 21, boys’ lavatory. 
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REASSESSMENT 5s No set of architectural objects has 


gone through greater vicissitudes in taste than the monoliths of 
Stonehenge, which have had everything from breaking up to iron 
railings round them. John Piper’s reassessment places them in 


the modern age as one of the arguments for a modern age. 


IN THIS GUILTY AGE of orders and self-accusa- 
tions the best that can be done by the Ministry of 
Works for the hopeful visitor, in the brochure which 
it sells for one penny on the site, is that ‘Stonehenge 
has been an object of interest from the remote past 
and many of the theories about its construction, date 
and purpose have been equally wild and unfounded. 
. . . The persistent stories and considerable literature 
concerning Stonehenge and its connections with the 
Druids and human sacrifice have no support from 
historical or archeological evidence. . . . Archzeo- 
logical research . .. has proved that Stonehenge 
was in existence at least a hundred years before the 
earliest known existence of Druids. It [is] the most 
finished example of all Megalithic circles.’ No, no, no, 
and only one yes—of the meaning of which we are 
not fully aware without some extra education. In 
1876, William Long, a Wiltshire archeologist, began 
a long and careful account by saying: ‘Upon the mind 
of the thoughtful visitor two considerations can hardly 
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John Piper 


an aquatint from Meyrick’s Costume, 1815 


STONEHENGE 


fail to press, and with considerable force, as he 
recovers from his first astonishment; the one being the 
very sacred character of the place to those who had 
selected this spot, and raised upon it this remarkable 
structure; the other the (probably) long period during 
which it must have served as a locus consecratus to the 
surrounding people.’ Two positive and loving yeses. 
Further away from us, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century William Stukeley tumbled over himself with 
imaginative and delightful assertions, and John 
Aubrey before him was thrilled, during his lonely 
rides across the Plain, by the strong exhalations of 
humanity and worship that came from Stonehenge 
and Avebury. Today we are permitted to call Stone- 
henge beautiful or ugly at will, but are warned that it 
is not the point about it; we refer to its atmosphere of 
worship at our own risk, on the same terms as we 
leave our car in the car-park; but if we make a 
guess about its date and about who built it and why, 
and if these guesses do not add up to an arid 
‘Megalithic, for an unknown purpose,’ then we are 
drunk and disorderly. The archeologists have had a 
great deal to put up with at Stonehenge, and this is 
their reply. 

And so, every now and then, this needs saying: 
Stonehenge is one of the most beautiful man-made 
objects in Britain. Its beauty is in its size, materials 
and colour in relation to its site, and in the quality 
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REASSESSMENT 





that Henry James described as ‘reassuring to the 
nerves; if you are disposed to feel that the life of man 
has rather a thin surface, and that we soon get to the 
bottom of things, the immemorial gray pillars may 
serve to represent for you the pathless vaults beneath 
the house of history.’ It has been painted by many 
excellent English artists including Constable, Turner 
and David Cox and has stimulated many excellent 
writers from John Aubrey to Thomas Hardy, and 
beyond, to passages of good writing. But two modern 
prejudices tend to veil its beauty from us. First, we 
feel that over-fervent emotions about the past are 





2, Merlin builds Stonehenge, a detail from an 
illustrated English romance of the middle of the 
fourteenth century. 3, Stonehenge Restored, an 
engraving from the book of that name by Inigo Jones 
and J. Webb, published in 1655, which shows the 
monument seen as a Roman temple. 4, an engraving 
signed ‘R.F. 1575,’ which has been much imitated. 
The persistence of the idea that some of the 
trilithon capstones were the shape of sausage rolls 
was largely due to this engraving. 





not decent, and secondly, that hackneyed places of 
pilgrimage are—hackneyed. It is the most hackneyed 
of all British monuments, and one of the oldest. 
Being so, it has changed. Or rather, if that is offensive— 
and the idea that a building has changed its con- 
stitution with time must be offensive to a fact seeker— 
man’s vision of it has changed so much that one is at 
liberty to say it has changed. It is hard indeed to 
believe it has not done soif one turns to the first known 
depiction of the whole structure, an engraving in the 
British Museum signed ‘R.F.’ and dated 1571(4). Though 
just recognizably of Stonehenge, this picture is no 
more like the object we see on Salisbury Plain than 
those beautiful gorgon-headed cauliflowers with which 
thirteenth-century illuminators and glass-painters rep- 
resented trees are like the trees we see. Yet that engraver 
and Aubrey, Stukeley, Turner, Constable and ourselves 
all show a consciousness of its beauty and of its aura of 
worship; which makes the comments of William Long 
and Henry James quoted above more sympathetic 
to us, and more ‘real,’ than those of the Ministry of 
Works’ denuded little brochure. 

The wonder and admiration of generations of 
visitors have given it a chance to develop character like 
a slowly evolving animal. Men have dressed it in 
the clothes of their own imaginations, and the fashions 
have changed. And it has changed just so much as 
clothes can change character. Because of its in- 
scrutable origin and purpose the fashions about it 
have altered more often than those about Durham 
Cathedral or Warwick Castle, and, because it was 
man-made, far more often than those about natural 
wonders like Gordale Scar or Snowdon. And its 
wonder increases with age, however modern arche- 
ology arrests or controls it, like the wonder of glaciated 
rocks or wild, deserted landscapes that have been 
undisturbed for a long time: eyes have looked almost 
ceaselessly at it, taking from it whatever they wanted, 








oneheer YE , Below, the stimulus of nearness. 5, a detail of the lichenous and mossy pattern which 
clothes the stones. It is these minute plants which, breaking up the surface, do so much 


to produce the effect of light and uncertainty of size on which so many travellers have remarked. 6, the lichen seen 


in its correct relation to the immensity of themonolith. The photographs on thisand the next page are by the author. 
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7-10, on the facing page, four winter photographs by 
the author. 11, The Great Bustards, part of an en- 
graving by David Loggan, circa 1690. An example 


of the accurate archeologist’s point of view. 








12, aquatint from J. Robertson’s Bath Roads, 1792, 
based on the engraving of 1575 (page 178, no. 4). 
The capstones reappear as sausage rolls on mono- 
liths bent to the fierce blast of the artist’s imagination. 
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Two nineteenth century romantic views. 13, Stone- 
henge at Sunset, a water-colour by J. M. W. 
Turner, 1815-1820. 14, Thunderstorm, an en- 
graving by Nathaniel Whittock, 1823. 
























and leaving everything still to see, because there is no 
whole, permanent visual truth about it. 

R.F.’s engraving of 1571 was copied, with small 
variations, by the illustrator of the second edition of 
Camden’s Britannia, thence it appeared in many 
versions, some closely modelled on the original, some 
with wild, added generalizations. It was last closely 
followed in 1792, in an aquatint view in Robertson’s 
Bath Roads (12). When the visitors began to come, 
many of them through Camden’s advertisement of it, 
Stukeley’s volume was in existence to play up the 
chameleon nature. The persistence of the idea that 
some of the trilithon capstones were the shape of 
sausage rolls came no doubt from the copyings of the 
Camden engraving, but surely many visitors saw them 
so, through the engraver’s eyes. Inigo Jones saw in it 
the symmetry and properly-dressed decency of a 
Roman temple.* And then each age poured over it 
favourite historical and esthetic prejudices. Aubrey 
first tentatively suggested Druids, and with Stukeley 
Druids became an enthusiasm, then an obsession; 
stimulating a public rising which even now the 
archeologists are having to spend time trying to 
quell. The rising was the more widespread because 
Stukeley was not a bully: he wrote imaginatively and 
lovingly. From his day onwards the disparity of 
opinion about the appearance increases, in spite of, 
perhaps because of, the more frequent visits of 
artists and writers to the site and the fact that their 
vision is more immediately apprehensible to us. It is a 
far cry from the impersonal tidiness of Inigo Jones’ 
drawings to the rich formalizations of Stukeley, done 
on his wave of enthusiasm. But it is a still farther one 
from his views to those depictions of lightning-struck, 
seemingly wool-clothed stones by Nathaniel Whittock 
and other early lithographers. 

The official Picturesque view may be found in 
William Gilpin, who visited Stonehenge on his West of 
England Tour in 1798. He notes Horace Walpole’s 
remark that everyone ascribes it to that class of 
antiquity of which he himself is most fond, and then 
Gilpin proceeds: ‘it is not the elegance of the work, but 
the grandeur of the idea, that strikes us. The walk 
between the two circles . . . is awfully magnificent.’ 
But in his hidebound way he decides that ‘it is totally 
void, though in a ruinous state, of every idea of 
picturesque beauty . . . the stones are so uncouthly 
placed, that we found it was impossible to form them, 
from any stand, into a pleasing shape.’ He reserves his 
poetry for the Plain. “The ground is spread, indeed .. . 
like the ocean; but it is like the ocean after a storm, it is 
continually heaving in large swells.’ Despite Turner 
and Constable and Henry James and Thomas Hardy 
we are still suffering from Gilpin’s denigration of it, or 
rather from the congenital native insistence on the 
interest, at the expense of the beauty, of distant 


* His posthumously published book on Stonehenge has engravings of a 
‘restoration’ (3) and a weathered view of it in ruin, carefully engineered to agree 
with his reconstruction. William Gilpin says that Inigo Jones ‘on his 
return from Italy, having nothing but Italian architecture in his head, he 
found out that Stonehenge was a Roman ruin.’ 
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objects of pilgrimage. 

But Turner and 
Constable had _ their 
effect. They looked in- 
tently, through all the 
cloaks of earlier love 
and prejudice, at the 
form of these stones 
on the empty plain. 
Constable presented 
them in broad, cloud- 
scaped daylight; Turner 
showed them at sunset, 
and by moonlight, and 
in a wild thunderstorm 
with sheep cowering 
under them. Hundreds 
of other artists, many 
of them slaves of 
‘interest,’ have filled 
the site with sugges- 
tions of tragedies, feasts, sacrifices, mysterious rites; 
none of them producing half as much feeling as Turner 
did by looking, and by putting the cart of imagination 
after his horse of vision. 

The site is no longer wild and deserted. Larkhill 
Camp is a clearly visible eyesore and the custodians’ 
chalet, in a tasteless and dated ‘art’ style, flanks a car 
park; a turnstile revolves in the barbed-wire fence, 
and the Ladies and Gents is a good, solid eyecatcher, 
in a single block, with notices close to the grass point- 
ing to it. These are signs of our barbarous times. One 
is jealous of Emerson who brought Carlyle here— 
‘We walked round the stones, and clambered over 
them, to wont ourselves with their strange aspect and 
groupings, and found a nook sheltered from the wind 
among them, where C. lighted his cigar’—for he found 
‘within the enclosure, buttercups, nettles, and, all 
around, wild thyme, daisy, meadowsweet, goldenrod, 
thistle, and the carpeting grass.’ He did not have to 
put up with the cut and rolled squares of 





This study by W. O. Geller, circa 1830, is a visual rendering of the most 
common inventions—which by then had become beliefs—about the original 
Druidical-sacrifice purpose of Stonehenge. The sustained scorn of modern 
archeologists has not yet rooted out belief in these romantic inventions. 


turf which wait now in 

a pile to replace the 

tripper-trodden patches, 

on the shaven circle, or 
with the charas. and 
petrol fumes, and the 
barbed wire and the 
lavatory. One is jealous 
of Lady Antrobus who, 
approaching the un- 
fenced, nettle-grown 
site less than fifty 
years ago, found ‘at 
first nothing to be seen 
but the crisp crackling 
isgrass underfoot and 
the white glittering 
roads; then, as one ad- 
vances nearer, unex- 
pectedly, dark, myster- 
ious forms seem _ to 
start up. . . . Picturesque shepherds, wrapped in their 
great dark blue cloaks, appear upon the _ horizon; 
tinkling sheep bells are heard, reminding one of 
the Roman Campagna; evening falling, brings a 
sense of peace and stillness, chimes from the old 
church at Amesbury float across the valley.’ 

On a winter day, when small pools of water lie in 
hollows of some of the fallen stones like sea-water in 
slabs of fallen cliff on a beach after the tide has gone 
out, and when sun and shadow alternate so that from 
a few points the sense that the stones stand firmly in 
circles is made plain and then, as the light changes, 
the sense of ruin or chaotic arrangement succeeds; 
and when from the trodden, re-turfed and re-trodden 
grass the stones rise dark grey with their specklings of 
white lichen, and then again, in brightening light, 
sparkle into ochres and umbers and contradict their 
natures by becoming insubstantial—then it is still 
possible to recognize here a giant of visual drama and 
intensity. 


16, a large oil painting by Richard Tongue, 1837. Tongue did a number of paintings of dolmens and stone circles in England and Brittany, 
attempting sober records which he obviously thought would have more value—and, ultimately, even more romance—than faked reconstructions 
concerning human sacrifice and serpent-worship. 17, the same view of Stonehenge in 1949, photographed by John Piper. 
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133 IVE: 3 Y 133 Ci AN 1) 234 3 is the latest Orient liner to be put into service. The 


whole of the decoration of the interior was carried out under the direction of Brian O’Rorke, whose pre-war work 
on the Orion and the first Orcades is still a landmark in a field of design where mediocrity, relieved by occasional 
flashes of vulgarity, is the rule. Apart from the purchase of pictures by contemporary artists, which decorate the 
public rooms of the Orcades, a number of murals was commissioned by such artists as Barbara Jones, Edward 
Bawden, Douglas Annand, and Kenneth Rowntree. These are shown in their setting on this and the following pages. 











On the half landings of the main 
stairway are six small decorative 
paintings in shallow glazed boxes 
set in the wall. Between the painted 
panel and the protective glass of 
the frame is a second sheet of glass, 
on which part of the design is 
painted, giving an effect in depth 
somewhat reminiscent of a stage set- 
ting. 1 and 2 show a pair of panels 
by Barbara Jones; 3 shows the set- 
ting of 1 and its position on the 
stairway landing. 4, one of a pair of 
similar panels by Kenneth Rowntree. 





























A large mural by Edward Bawden was 
commissioned as an integral part of the 
decoration of the first-class lounge. The theme 
is the County of Essex in autumn, and the 
treatment of this subject forms itself into a 
series of screen-like panels in a limited num- 
ber of colours. 5 is a detail of one of the 
succession of fences, greenhouses and build- 
ings forming the lower part of the mural 
which makes an ingenious use of white 
accents, 6 shows the mural complete, and 7 
its relation to the furnishing of the lounge. 
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This mural, The Kangaroo Hunt, by Douglas 

Annand, is in the first-class café. The motifs 

derive from the bark paintings and decorated 

weapons of various aboriginal tribes of Australia. 

8 is the complete panel; the components are, left, 

decorated native shields; centre, the running 

kangaroo; right, boomerangs and clubs; the 

R.M.S. ORCADES orange panel above the kangaroo shows a con- 
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ground. 10, the mural from the main stairway. 
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WAYNFLETE’S 


1, Waynflete’s Tower 
as it stands today. 
Attributed to John 
Cowper, it is called 
after the great states- 
man who added it to 
his episcopal residence 


during the latter half 


of the fifteenth century. 
In 1729 Henry Pelham 
commissioned Kent to 
design a villa round 
the nucleus of the tower 
and the result is shown 
in a contemporary en- 
graving, 4, on the 
facing ‘page. 2 and 5 
are details of Kent's 
additions to the tower, 
which is now all that 
remains on the site. 
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J. W. Lindus Forge 


KENTISSIME 


IN 1729 HENRY PELHAM, the 
astute and not too scrupulous 
financial genius who steered Eng- 
land through eleven critical years 
in the middle cf the eighteenth 
century, bought the estate of 
Esher Place in Surrey 
probably, by the fact that his 
brother, the Duke of Newcastle, 
had acquired the neighbouring 
manor of Claremont. On the low 
ground near the river Mole he 
found a brick gate-house and some 
out-buildings, the surviving por- 
tion of that palace of the Bishops 
of Winchester which had played 
its part in English history as the 
prison of Cardinal Wolsey, and 
also of the Armada admiral de 
Valdez. 

Mr. John Harvey* has put for- 
ward John Cowper as the designer 
of this gate-house, called Wayn- 
flete’s Tower after the great states- 
man who added it to his episcopal 
residence during the latter half of 
the fifteenth century, and who is 
known to have employed that 
master ‘brekke-mason’ at Eton 
and Tattershall. It is a four- 
storeyed building of diapered red 
brick, with two semi-octagonal 
projecting turrets on the outer 
side, which faces east, and the 
angles splayed on the river front, 
which once formed part of the 
eastern range of the courtyard. 

In his choice of William Kent 
as architect Pelham showed him- 

elf well abreast of the taste of the 
age. For at this time, it must be 
remembered, Kent was known 
mainly as a painter: his day as an 
architect had dawned, indeed, but 
was not to reach its high noon 
until the late *thirties. But the 
villa he contrived for Pelham 
round the nucleus of ‘Way nflete’ s 


~* Gothic England, 1947. 
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Tower was not only one of Kent’s 
earliest works in architecture pro- 
per; it was also one of the very 
earliest houses of the Gothic 
Revival. As such, it has a signi- 
ficance which entitles it to some- 
what fuller treatment than it has 
hitherto received.* 

On either side of Waynflete’s 
Tower, Kent added a wing of 
three storeys with deep bays 
flanking the entrance. An early 
print shows a square court sur- 
rounded by an embattled wall on 
this side of the building—an 
arrangement which appears to 
have been later replaced by a 
bolder treatment, with the boun- 
dary walls sweeping round in two 
quadrants to end in low pavilions. 

Besides adding doorways with 
fantastic capitals, Kent ripped the 
original windows from the Tower 
and replaced them by ogee arches 
and plate tracery, or enormous 
quatrefoils, to match those he had 
inserted in the wings. The cornice, 
with a steep cement weathering 
and brick ‘dentils,’ is also his work, 
as, apparently, were two ogival 
lead-roofs to the turrets which are 
not shown on a plan of 1606 
(formerly in the possession of Lord 
D’Abernon) and have long ago dis- 
appeared. In the later prints the 
rows of curious little chimneys 
(like so many front collar-studs) 
gave way to something loftier and 
doubtless more efficient. 

Through the ground floor of the 
gate-house runs the usual carriage- 
way and Keni, in closing either 
end to form a hall, found himself 
up against a difficulty which would 
not have worried a medizval 


* Miss Margaret Jourdain, The Work 
of William Kent, 1948, accords it only 
one illustration and two references in 
her text. 


architect but was calculated to 
distress an eighteenth-century one. 
The walls of the carriage-way are 
set out accurately at right-angles 
to the main front, but the north 
and south walls of the Tower are 
not—with the result that Kent had 
to choose between making his new 
western door either nine inches out 
of centre on external elevation, or 
the same distance asymmetrical in- 
ternally. His solution of the pro- 
blem was a truly British com- 
promise: four and a half inches 
either way. 

Next he proceeded to ‘improve’ 
the elaborate brick vault by deep- 
ening the ribs in plaster, moulded 
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with a floral design and flanked by 
beading. The portcullis slots in the 
roof were doubtless also decently 
concealed; the portcullises them- 
selves can never have been more 
than ornamental, for the rambling 
palace was certainly not de- 
fensible. Other alterations to the 
ground floor consisted in cutting 
away the wall separating the 
carriage-way from the north guard- 
room, to form an arcade which was 
balanced by canopies over a recess 
and a seat in the opposite wall. 
Finally Kent constructed a porch 
by joining the inner splay faces of 
the front turrets with a screen wall, 
furnished with two niches de- 
corated with those peculiar, flat, 
wave-like crockets beloved of 
Gothick architects, and finished 
with a bold, stone cresting. 

In the north-west corner of the 
Tower is the original newel stair, a 
very pretty piece of craftsmanship 
in brick, but this was apparently 
relegated to the servants by Kent, 
who constructed a grand stair-way 
in the north-east turret, of which 
only the well now remains. On the 
window-splay, however, is an 
elaborate plaster ornament, and 
the ceiling above is decorated with 
a cornice embodying both acanthus 
and ‘fans,’ a marriage of classical 
and medieval detail which has all 
the charm of Georgian Gothic at 
its best. On the first floor also can 
be seen the rash way in which the 
architect cut into the brickwork of 
one of the splay walis, to ‘square- 
up’ his principal room; but other- 
wise the only evidence of Kent’s 
alterations now visible on the 
upper floors are a few featureless 
fire-place openings and bricked-up 
doorways. 

Early in the nineteenth century, 
a new owner of the estate pre- 
ferred to build on higher ground, 
and once again the building was 
demolished except for Waynflete’s 
Tower. This was carefully restored 
by Lord D’Abernon about 1912, 
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but once Esher Place was sold for 
development in the ’thirties, and 
thrown open to the public, win- 
dows were smashed, doors stove-in 
and heavy coping-stones hurled 
froin the roof. In 1939 the Surrey 
Archeological Society issued an 
abortive appeal for a restoration 
fund and, through the courtesy of 
Waynflete Holdings, the author 
was enabled to make a complete 
measured survey. A few months 
later the building was saved from 
destruction by being turned into 
a dwelling, which it still is. 

Even before the inevitable rash 
of villas broke out, Kent’s lay-out 
of the park had largely vanished. 
The belvedere on the hill, whence 
Horace Walpole watched a storm 
over Esher Church, and the ‘cave’ 
in the wood, where he consumed 
syllabubs and listened to an im- 
promptu concert (both visible in 
the well-known print of the house 
viewed from the river) have both 
disappeared. The temple, which in 
1939 was still standing at the end 
of the lake to the north of the 
Tower, is a heap of rubble. Only 
through the medium of contem- 
porary prints can we gain any idea 
of the full beauty of the place of 
which Walpole wrote ecstatically: 
‘Esher I like best of all Villas, 
Kent is Kentissime there!’ 
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WAYNFLETE’S TOWER 6, a 


detail of one of Kent’s ceilings 
in the northeast turret of the tower. 
The cornice embodies both acan- 
thus and ‘fans,’ ‘a marriage of 
classical and medieval detail which 
has all the charm of Georgian 
Gothic at its best’. 
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2 Curvilinear Hothouses Mr. McGrath 
in his Glass in Architecture and Dec- 
oration, 1937, p. 108, speaks briefly 
of early English conservatories with curved 
roofs or domes. The details he gives are not 
entirely accurate, but more accurate than 
Dr. Giedion’s, who, in Space, Time and 
Architecture, 1941, p. 114, states that 
‘ the first large structure consisting simply 
of an iron framework and glass panes was a 
French conservatory, Jes serres des 
jardins du Musee d'Histoire naturelle 
... at Paris, built by Rouhault in 1833.’ 
The true story, as far as I can make it out 
at the moment, seems to be like this: In 
1815 Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Bart., published 
a letter to Sir Joseph Banksin the Transac- 
tions of the Horticultural Society 
(vol. II) in which he suggests that glass in 
the form of ‘the segment of a globe’ 
would give the best insulation to green- 
houses and besides an appearance of 
‘neatness, I may say elegance.’ Two years 
later T. A. Knight, brother of the more 
famous Richard Payne Knight from whom 
he had taken over Downton Castle, con- 
firmed Sir G. S. Mackenzie’s suggestion 
but suggested a shallower curve instead 
of Mackenzie’s (Trans. Hort. Soc., vol. 
II). In 1822 he reported of three summers’ 
experience with such a hothouse on his 
own estate (Trans. Hort. Soc. V). 
Meanwhile however John Claudius Loudon, 
professional gardener and journalist, had 
published in 1817 a pamphlet called 
Remarks on the Construction of Hot- 
houses and in 1818 another with the title 
Sketches of Curvilinear Hothouses. 
The illustrations on the facing page are 
taken from the latter. They prove that by 
then the shapes which were to become 
most usual were ready at least on paper. 
In 1822 Loudon could report (Encyclo- 
pedia of Gardening, p. 358) that a 
conservatory on his principle had been 
erected by Messrs. Loddige, the ‘spirited 
cultivators,’ which was 45 feet high, and 
another of 100 feet length. Loudon himself 
had some at his establishment in Bayswater 
too. By 1833, the date of the Serres, there 
must have been plenty of these domed or 
curved-roof hothouses in England, at 
Bretton Hall, Yorkshire, e.g., where a 
‘domical stove,’ 60 feet high, was under 
construction in 1829 (Gardener’s Chron- 
icle, vol. V), and at Alton Towers. So the 
ancestry of Paxton is English and not 
French, as Dr. Giedion’s account may 
lead one to assume. 
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1 and 2, designs for early 
curvilinear hothouses from a 
‘pamphlet by John Claudius 
_ Loudon, published in 1818. 





INDOOR 





IN DENMARK 


AFTER A PERIOD of eclipse, the 
green plant used for indoor decoration 
has, during the last twenty years, 
gained in popularity all over the world, 


not least in Denmark where the 
‘Kongevin’ (rhoicissus rhomboidea), 


the Hawai flower and the gum tree 
with other species are to be found in 
almost every home. This interest is 
partly to be explained by the urge to 
be surrounded by flowers, indoors as 
well as out, but in Denmark par- 
ticularly it is also a consequence of 
the climate in which garden flowers 
flourish only for a very short period of 
each year. It has, in fact, now become 
a common practice, not only in new 
houses but also in older ones, to plan 
a garden room which provides the 
nearest to ideal conditions for growing 
plants. 

Architects in Denmark are now well- 
versed in the requirements of these 
rooms as well as of plant windows and 
window gardens. After construction it 
is usually the garden architect who 
designs the planting, and deals with 
any special technical problems. Actual 
planting and often 
‘arried out by gardeners and florists 
who specialize in this work. 


maintenance is 


The very large choice of plants avail- 
able means that garden architects are 
increasingly called upon for advice. In 
designing the planting it is important 
to consult people who possess 
intimate knowledge of each kind of 
plant, for each has its own particular 


an 


needs so far as light, air, heat, moisture 
and nourishment are concerned. These 
needs depend, of course, on the original 
habitat: a plant from tropical rain- 
forests will not grow satisfactorily 
under the same conditions as do, for 
sub-tropical orchids. The 


whole anatomical structure of a plant 


instance, 


is connected with soil, moisture and 





temperature conditions. The task, 
therefore, is to provide conditions 
which approximate as closely as may 
be to those which are natural to each 
plant. 

With regard to orientation, it must 
be remembered that windows facing 
north receive only diffused daylight, a 
factor which limits the kinds of plants 
that can be grown in them. An easterly 
or westerly aspect is somewhat better, 
but one must bear in mind the great 
difference between them. Sunshine 
from the east only warms gradually, 
whereas a window facing west will 
suddenly catch the full strength of the 
afternoon sun. A southerly aspect is, 
for most plants, best of all, particularly 
since it catches whatever there is of 
winter sunshine. On the other hand, 
both a south and a west window may 
require some shading during the sunny 
months of the year. 

The Danish climate is such that 
although summer temperatures seldom 
exceed 25° to 30° C. (77° to 86° F.) in 
winter the temperature drops to —10° 
or -15° C. (14° or 5° F.), and in rare 
cases even to —25° C. (-13° F.). Such 
temperatures in conjunction with 
strong winds blowing during the 
coldest months, usually from the east, 
mean that proper heating of garden 
rooms and windows is exceptionally 
important. It is found, indeed, that 
many of our favourite plants have a 
‘freezing point’ so high as to lose the 
urge to live at 4° or 5° C. (39° or 41° F.). 
The best method of heating is to place 
the source of heat underneath the plant 
boxes and so to dispose these that the 
hot air can rise between the window 
and the plants; for if there is anything 
a plant dislikes it is to have warm 
room air on one side and cold window 
air on the other. 

A factor which often hampers the 
growth of a plant isa too low relative 
humidity. In special garden rooms this 
can often be avoided by spraying the 
floor which, with that end in view, 
should preferably be paved. Failing 
this the plants themselves should be 
sprayed during warm periods. At the 
same time the boxes should be well 
watered so as to secure as large an 
evaporating surface as possible, any 
surplus water being afterwards 
removed. To prevent excess humidity 
opening windows should be provided, 
so placed that the plants are not 
exposed to a draught. 

In Denmark a kind of standard has 
established itself for plant boxes, and 
it is customary to wash them over with 
white cement. The usual measurements 
are an implanted depth of 14 to 2 in., 
a width of 14 in., and a depth of 
10 to 12 in. 

The actual planting is done either 
directly into a mixture of broken turf 
and mould, or by setting the plants in 
the mixture in pots. The latter method 
is to be preferred as it makes it easier 
to turn the plants towards the light 
and to take out defective ones. 

Eywin Langkilde 





INDOOR PLANTS IN DENMARK 








Above, some of the most popular plants which are grown indoors in Denmark. 
1, Anthurium crystalinum, needing considerable heat. Platycerium bifurcatum, 
2, and Monstera deliciosa, 3, are among the most commonly used plants. 4, Maranta. 
The drawing, 5, is Flatsia japonica. Below, 6, is a big plant window in a Danish 
house, containing a considerable variety; the authors point out that the smaller ground 
plants are somewhat insufficient, and too much emphasis 
has been placed on larger growths of special character. 
The plants to be seen are, from left to right, Eucalyptus 
globulus; Alocacia; above this is Platycerium bifurcatum; 
Ficus pumila; Tetrastigma voinierianum. The long 
planting box conforms to a type which is almost 
standard for Danish window gardens. 































INDOOR PLANTS IN DENMARK 
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section plan 


7 and 8, a large winter garden in a Copenhagen house. The water 
basin in the left foreground is planted with Cyperus. The plan is 
of the same room; 1, plant boxes; 2, plant table; 3, water basin; 
4, floor of travertine slabs. The section is of a window in this 
room. The plant box, 1, is carried on two light iron brackets, 2, 
which make it easily removable to give access to the heating pipes, 
3. A wooden blind of simple design, 4, is placed between the 
window glass and the plants, and a concealed tubular light fitting, 
5, throws light directly on to the plants in the evening. 
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THE NAUTICAL STYLE |, the iron ropes and 
anchors surrounding the monument to Admiral 
Kondyriotis, on the island of Hydra. The simple 


character of the ships’ accessories, 2 and 3, is ex- 










ploited brilliantly by those who employ them in every- 
day life, and understand their nature and function. 
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= THE NAUTICAL STYLE 


It is some time since painters recognized 
and gave their own interpretation of the 
functional tradition in architecture* 
—that strictly utilitarian field of con- 
struction by people with untrained but 
lively sensibilities. Architects, strangely 
enough, have so far given it a wide berth, 
as they have that other aspect of it, 
again assimilated by painters and all but 
ignored by architects, its embellishment 
—to take the most obvious examples, the 
black and white abstractions of the 
nautical, and the brilliantly coloured 
elaborations of the peasant style (viz. 
roundabouts). The railing opposite illus- 
trates perfectly that inspiration through 
utility which is the basis of the true 
nautical style. It shows a conscious 
aesthetic appreciation of simple func- 
tional objects by those who make and 
use them. So acute is the observation that 
they seem actually to be in use. Here 
are no dolphins, no nymphs, no tritons 
blowing conches, but simply the anchor 
and the rope, which, transmuted 
through the decorative tradition of the 
nautical style, achieve a symbolism 
with vigour and meaning. The monu- 
ment is to be found in the island of 
Hydra, Greece, where every detail of the 
environment (see THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW, March, 1949, pp. 183-138) 
is both functional and indigenous. Form 
and decoration there have always been 
strictly subordinated to the severe 
demands of daily life, and the toughness 
of the physical environment has com- 
bined with a seafaring tradition severely 
to limit the play of fantasy. Although 
never more than nominally subject to 
the Turk, the island’s position in the 
Eastern Mediterranean has ensured the 
observance of that oriental caution 
which, from Marrakesh to Tabriz, 
causes the wealthy to enrich the 
interiors of their houses rather than the 
facades. When, therefore, the Hydriots 
wished to commemorate their most 
famous son, the great admiral Kondy- 
riotis, they were relatively unfamiliar 
with the nineteenth century tradition 
of monumental symbolism which has 
littered all the plazas of the world with 
weeping Niobes, stalwart male nudes, 
and vast shrubberies of cast-iron laurels, 
palms and olives. Their sophistication 
stopped short at a white marble portrait 
bust of the deceased, raised on a stepped 
plinth; for the surrounding railings they 
fell back on their own resources. 
Obviously the naval career of the 
hero must be emphasized, and the two 
nautical objects with which everyone 
was familiar (and the employment of 
which would involve no difficult feats 
of representation) were anchors and 
ropes. The result, in a setting right on 
the quayside with no rivals but the bases 
of classic columns converted into bollards, 
is one hundred per cent. successful. 


* As opposed to ‘architect’s functionalism.’ 
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Nigeb:antme news in architecture 





This is the fourth of the REVIEW’S reports on occurrences of architectural interest 


throughout the world. A note on Frank Lloyd Wright's new theatre is presented, 


together with a project for a gymnastic centre and two small dwelling houses, 


from various locations as far apart as the United States and the Antipodes. 


1, model of the projected new theatre 


1, 2, NEW THEATRE, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Designed to seat between 850 and 1,000 people, 
this theatre by Frank Lloyd Wright will be built 
by the end of this year. The hexagonal shape is 
planned to reduce congestion to a minimum; two 
lobbies for entrances and exits, one on each side 
of the building, relieve the problem of crowding 
by the moving audience. A prominent feature is 
the terrace, which almost encircles the building 


UNITED STATES 





at balcony height, for use as a promenade during 
intervals. A corresponding smaller terrace for 
artistes runs above the dressing-rooms at the rear 
of the building. Scenery is stored and assembled 
in workshops behind and beneath the stage; two 
lifts and ramps are provided to move it on and off 
the sets. The stage itself is revolving, and has no 
fixed proscenium, although a false arch can be 
erected when needed. 


David Pleydell Bouverie 













































































2, plan of the projected new theatre 















3, living-room doors and terrace 


3, 4, HOUSE IN CHRISTCHURCH 


Building in New Zealand is severely limited by 
restrictions on cost and overall area, so modern 
dwelling-houses are typically small and timber- 
framed. The L-shaped plan of this house, with 
bedrooms and living-rooms in separate wings, is 
ideal for local conditions; the projecting sun 
terrace at the front of the house affords protection 
from cold winds. Architect: Humphrey Hall. 
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NEW ZEALAND 
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5 / 4 plan 1, kitchen. 2, 

/ dining room. 3, bath- 

' room. 4, toilet. 5, bed- 
rooms. 6, living room. 
7, sitting room. 8, 
terrace. 

















5, west elevation 


5-7, HOUSE IN CHRISTCHURCH 


This timber-framed house has a narrow section 
width of 33 feet; the weather-board facing helped 
to reduce constructional cost. Living-rooms and 
kitchen are on the upper floor, and the partly 
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6 ground floor 1, bathroom, 2, hall. 3, bedrooms. 


7 first floor 4, games room. 5, kitchen. 6, landing. 
7, living room. 8, balcony. 
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overhung balcony makes the best advantage of 
fine mountain views; bedrooms are on the ground 
floor. Architect: Paul Pascoe. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 





























9 first floor 1, store. 2, fencing, boxing. 3, gallery. 
4, hall. 5, gymnastic apparatus. 6, spectators. 7, 
table tennis. 8, store. 


























10 ground floor 1, fuel. 2, machinery. 2, store. 4, 
gymnasts’ cloakroom. 5, guests’ cloakroom. 6, hall. 7, 
entrance. 8, office. 9, manager’s flat. 10, cloakroom. 


8-10, PHYSICAL TRAINING CENTRE, BOHEMIA 


This design is for a gymnastic and physical 
training centre to be built in the expanding 
coal-mining town of Horni Litvinov in Northern 
Bohemia. It is to be built under a National 
Health Scheme operated by the Czechoslovak 
Government. Architect: F. Marek. 

Stan Trubacek 
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THE VOLUNTEER EARL. By Maurice James Craig. 
Cresset Press. 18s. 


mont, for whom Sir William Chambers 

designed that brilliant architectural gem 
the Marino Casino at Clontarf and the graceful 
town house in Dublin which still bears the name 
of Charlemont, was the leader of the great 
Irish Volunteer Movement, which, while it 
sprang from the fear of French invasion in the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century, helped 
to secure for Grattan that free constitution 
under the same crown as England to which 
the brief golden age of Irish architecture gave 
lasting expression. 

Mr. Craig does admirable justice to a fascinat- 
ing subject. His scholarly and well-documented 
presentation is held together by a thread of 
sensitive comment. His research is never 
tedious, and his selection always entertaining. 
The clarity of his crisp style is only very 
occasionally interrupted by an excess of brevity. 
And a reader must wish here and there that a 
few more of the documents referred to, such as 
Charlemont’s epistolary preface to his political 
autobiography, were included in the appendices. 
Perhaps a later edition might be enlarged in 
this way. 

Mr. Craig shows us the young Charlemont 
setting off on the Grand Tour, and devotes some 
entertaining pages to describing his acquaint- 
ance with David Hume at the court of Turin 
and the unfortunate suit of the inelegant 
philosopher for a lady whose friendship the 
young Irishman enjoyed. Charlemont’s sub- 
sequent adventures in Constantinople, where 
his friend Frank Burton laughed so much in a 
mosque that his life was only saved by Charle- 
mont’s presence of mind in pretending he was 
having a fit, or in the Greek islands where, at 
Micone, he and his friends cut some curious 
capers, are equally entertaining. His identifica- 
tion of the ancient Halicarnassus on the main- 
land of Asia Minor precedes by about a hundred 
years its official discovery by Sir Charles 
Newton in the 1850's. 

An interesting chapter is devoted to Charle- 
mont’s stay in Rome and to the intriguing 
ramifications of his famous dispute with 
Piranesi. It was in Rome that he made friends 
with Sir William Chambers, with Joseph Wilton, 
the sculptor, with Giambattista Cipriani, 
and with Simon Vierpyl, all of whom were 
subsequently concerned with the works at 
Marino. 

On his return from his foreign travels, 
Charlemont began to put his building projects 
into effect. First came the house at Donny- 
carny given him by his stepfather. This he 
renamed Marino, and enlarged by degrees to 
designs by Chambers. 

Then he began to build in earnest. Next came 
Charlemont House in Dublin which was com- 
pleted by 1776 to designs by Chambers. Its 
shell may still be seen, adapted in 1930 to make 
an admirable modern picture gallery in which 
Dubliners hope the Lane pictures may some day 
hang. 

The Casino was finished later, and Mr. Craig 
puts it on a level with Wren’s Orangery or 
Gabriel’s Trianon. This exquisite and remark- 
able building, designed by Chambers, is a 
miniature country house ingeniously fitted 
into a most elegant monument in the Roman 
style. Its very chimneys take the form of a pair 
of urns. It was fortunately preserved in the nick 
of time by the Irish Ancient Monuments Act 


Jenont. CAULFIELD, first Earl of Charle- 
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of 1980, and skilfully restored under the direc- 
tion of Mr. H. G. Leask. Mr. Craig’s descriptions 
are helped by a few well-chosen photographs. 
On the death of Rockingham, to whose 
friendship as Prime Minister in London he 
considered that his party owed so much, 
Charlemont commissioned Gandon to design as 
a memorial the Rockingham Library for his 
Dublin house. In it was enshrined Rockingham’s 
head by Nollekens. The relative correspondence 
with Lady Rockingham and the grandiloquent 
inscription which supported the marble are not 
without interest, nor ought the account of 
Charlemont’s founding of the Royal Irish 
Academy, nor of his membership of Doctor 
Johnson’s Literary Club to escape mention. 
Mr. Craig is able with a few skilfully chosen 
touches to give us some idea of Charlemont’s 
family life which centred on Marino, as well 
as of his public life which centred on Charle- 
mont House. Through his career we are able to 
watch the flowering and withering of a remark- 
able period of Irish history; but, behind the 
‘Martial Equestrian Lineaments’ of the Volun- 
teer Earl, we come to know a character of 
dignity and gentleness, of taste and of talent. 
Mr. Craig is to be congratulated on his first 
work of biography. His sensitive, unpreten- 
tious presentation of a life of great interest and 
variety makes a work, both entertaining and 
stimulating, which should not be missed. 


Bryan Guinness 


SUBLIME INFLUENCE 


JOHN MARTIN 1789-1854: HiS LIFE AND WORKS. 
By Thomas Balston. London: Duckworth, 1947. 


ture on Martin, of which Mr. Balston’s book 


fk considerable twentieth century litera- 
represents the most elaborate example, has 


not settled the question of his quality and his 
rank as a painter. This book may, however, be 
recommended, not so much as a treatise on a 
painter whose relatively minor rank remains still 
to be effectively revised, but as a more general 
document on Romanticism with presumptive 
relevance to an important cycle of architectural 
development. The material is carefully mar- 
shalled, and although the illustrations are 
necessarily small, the Romantic-Classical char- 
acter of Martin’s dream architecture becomes 
sufficiently evident. 

Current interest in the chief architects of the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
is now little focused upon their debatable 
‘classicism.’ On the contrary, from Ledoux and 
his contemporaries through Soane and Schinkel, 
the measure of their ‘romanticism’ is no longer 
considered to be their incidental use of elements 
of medieval origin but the directness with which 
they aimed to stimulate various emotional 
reactions. Donald Pilcher, in writing on the 
architecture of the Regency in England, has 
rightly stressed the dependence of minor 
architectural practice on the theories of the 
Picturesque; among major architects and in 
monumental work the accent was rather on the 
actualization of the theories of the Sublime. 
Such an ambition, moreover, continued to 
motivate certain architects well beyond the 
mid-century. 

This very careful and complete compilation 
of the facts about Martin’s career, illustrated 
with more than a score of his principal com- 
positions, should have an interest to readers of 
the REVIEW not dependent upon his intrinsic 
quality as a painter nor yet on the somewhat 
pedestrian character of the text. Look at the 
right half of the ‘Joshua,’ with the exhibition 
of which at the Royal Academy in 1816 Martin’s 
fame properly began, and you will see a more 
Sublime architectural complex than any archi- 
tect of the age dared project; nor is it more 
remote in its archeological exoticism (based on 
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the most tenuous hints as to the real architecture 
of the ancient East) from the inherited standards 
of polite eighteenth century architecture than 
much of Soane’s or Schinkel’s finest contem- 
porary work. Three years later ‘The Fall of 
Babylon’ is even more completely a painting of 
dream architecture, perhaps a trace more plaus- 
ible in some of its features, such as the stepped 
ziggurat of the Tower, but presaging more 
definitely the endless colonnades of Martin’s 
Embankment Scheme of the thirties. (Mr. 
Balston’s interesting material on Martin’s 
engineering schemes has already been presented 
in the REVIEW.) 

The next year his ‘Belshazzar’s Feast’ may 
remind us by its lighting of an earlier painting 
of the same subject by the little known seven- 
teenth century master Desiderio Monsu lately 
published in these pages, but the architecture 
of the palace where the feast takes place could 
hardly be more different. The gigantic size of 
the structural elements, the rather perverse 
fashion in which they at, once suggest the 
regularities of Greek colonnades while avoiding 
characteristic Greek details, look forward to 
some of the characteristics of the early twentieth 
century Jugendstil. We are also reminded of that 
bluntness, that admiration for the forceful and 
the reiterative, which came into architecture 
as a new ideal more than a generation earlier 
with the acceptance of the ‘rude’ Greek Doric. 

Klingender in Art and the Industrial Revolu- 
tion has suggested that the early engineers 
looked upon this ‘Babylonian’ style of Martin 
and found it good. Certainly Francis Thomp- 
son’s design of the masonry piers and entrances 
of Stephenson’s Britannia Tubular Bridge in 
the mid-forties is closer to this than to anything 
really Egyptian; indeed Thomas’s superb lions 
that guard its portals seem to belong in such a 
setting as Martin’s Babylon. 

More specifically Martin’s architecture sug- 
gests, however, a probable source for the strange 
personal style of the last great exponent of 
Romantie Classicism in architecture, ‘Greek’ 
Thomson, particularly in the ranges of stubby 
and swollen columns set high on the building 
masses, and more generally in the amalgamation 
of Egyptian and hypothetically Babylonian or 
Assyrian motifs on a base that is obviously 
Greek. Thomson’s career really began in the 
fifties only just as Martin’s was ending; and by 
that time archeological publications were 
available to provide him with more precise 
detail on the actual forms of the early archi- 
tectures of the Middle East. But where else than 
in these Babylonian pictures—then widely 
known through Martin’s own mezzotints and 
other prints based on his paintings—is the 
particular quality of Thomson’s style so closely 
suggested, even though as a practical architect 
he never attempted anything like the gigantic 
seale of Martin’s fantasies? Klingender, who has 
rather more interesting remarks to make in 
passing about these aspects of Martin than those 
who have devoted complete articles to him, calls 
attention to the influence of the early illustrators 
of the new industries on some of Martin’s 
Miltonic compositions, noting also the modern- 
ism of the gas lustres which illuminate Satan’s 
‘Infernal Council.’ But his Hell, if we look back- 
ward, also recalls the formalized Heaven of 
Ledoux’s spherical columbarium, while extern- 
ally the infernal city of Pandemonium, if less 
Ledolcian, is as Thomson-like as his Babylon 
and Nineveh. 

Such tentative suggestions of Martin’s in- 
fluence on contemporary British engineers and 
architects require careful checking lest they be 
exaggerated. On the other hand, Martin’s fame 
was international, as was the market for his 
compositions in print form, so that his archi- 
tectural influence may well prove to have 
extended outside Britain. Certainly his in- 
fluence on the leading American Romantic 


painters, Allston and Cole, is undeniable. It 
may well be that in America and even in 
Europe traces of his influence on the archi- 
tecture of the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century will be found. The attribution of the 
Ohio State Capitol in Columbus is confused by 
many claims: certainly, however, Cole played 
some part in the design. Although its columns 
are Greek Doric, its scale, its simplicity, its 
reiterative power all suggest the abodes of 
Belshazzar, if not of Satan, as Martin imagined 
them. That element of exoticism, sometimes 
much too precisely referred to as an ‘Egyptian 
Revival,’ that gives both grandeur and original 
flavour to much of the public architecture of the 
thirties and forties in America, as the inspiration 
of Stuart and Revett began to wear thin and 
before the new Victorian currents were much 
accepted, may well be found to derive from 
Martin. 


H. R. Hitchcock 


ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS 


ELIEL SAARINEN. By Albert Christ-Janer. The 
University of Chicago Press. $15.00. 


story of a great architect; and to some 

extent the story of an epoch. It is simply, 
but meticulously, told. Albert Christ-Janer has 
presented his subject by exposition, without 
critical analysis. While he has been at pains to 
bring out the salient qualities of Saarinen’s 
work, and its importance, the architect reader 
is left to form his own judgment, helped by 
numerous and adequate illustrations. 

Whatever the assessment may be, Eliel 
Saarinen has staked a claim to a place in archi- 
tectural history. His claim is not entirely a 
personal one. The glamour and romance of his 
emergence from the then indistinct Finnish 
background help to build it up. Saarinen intro- 
duced Finland to the outside world of archi- 
tecture. He performed this. introduction in a 
bold brave way. His great station at Helsingfors 
remains as an architectural offering to the 
modern world. Other national architects have 
confirmed the Finnish contribution. But Saari- 
nen has been. to Finnish architecture what 
Richard Wagner was to the German music 
drama. He has something of the same grandeur; 
some of the same weaknesses. Eliel Saarinen, in 
common with his seniors H. P. Berlage, Van de 
Velde, Otto Wagner, Louis Sullivan, C. R. 
Mackintosh, was temperamentally in revolt 
against eclecticism; against the Beaux-Arts 
influence, against the spirit of World’s Fairs as 
seen in Chicago 1893, and Paris 1900. Yet his 
work, like that of many of the revolutionaries, 
could scarcely have existed in its mastery of 
form and order without the background of 
academic traditions. His external expression 
rejected the old current trappings, but it is fair 
to say that the massing of many of his early 
buildings and projects is not without ‘Grand 
Prix’ affinities. , 

The biography is in two parts. First, the work 
in Finland, secondly, the career in America 
arising from his second-prize design for the 
Chicago Tribune Tower. In this latter period 
there is a marked development from the 
Jugend-Stil influence to a form of clean con- 
temporary design typified in the Cranbrook 
Institute of Science. Later, one senses the effects 
of architectural partnership, first with Swanson 
and Eero Saarinen and finally with Eero (his 
son) alone. Evidence of intensive study, sensi- 
tiveness and bold technique mark this creative 
work, much of which reaches high levels in 
such buildings as the Kleinhans Music Hall at 
Buffalo and the Tabernacle Church of Christ 
(Columbus, Indiana). 

A chronology, a bibliography and a fore- 
word by Alvar Aalto are valuable sections of 


fie biography of Eliel Saarinen is the 














this book, which also covers some of Saarinen’s 
contributions as a town planner and reveals 
his superb skill as a draughtsman. There are a 
few minor slips; but the author earns our 
gratitude for producing a timely work which can 
inspire contemporary architects in every 
country. 


Howard Robertson 


GOLD-RUSH COUNTRY 


CALIFORNIA PICTORIAL. By Jeanne Van Nostrand 
and Edith Coulter. Published by University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1948. 


WO ladies, one a librarian, the other a 
"[pretessor in the school of Librarianship at 

the University of California, have col- 
laborated to produce a book of paintings and 
drawings which illustrate the development of 
California from 1786 to 1859. 


The first part of the book illustrates California 
before the Gold Rush, under the flags of Spain, 
then Mexico, and finally the U.S.A. 


It is intended to be a supplement to non- 
illustrated histories of the State, so that the 
note accompanying the illustration may describe 
the artist and the scene without attempting to 
record the broad historical patterns. Indeed, 
without a certain prior knowledge of California 
history, the book would lose much of its 
meaning. But this is often the disadvantage of 
a ‘Pictorial,’ and within this limitation the 
authors present us with some delightful and 
hitherto unpublished material. 


Among the drawings of the early settlements 
is an excellent one of Fort Ross which was 
established by the Russians. This fort, so 
strangely medieval when one reflects that it 
was being built simultaneously with Nash’s 
Corinthian colonnades at Carlton House Terrace, 
was built to resist a possible attack from the 
Mexicans, or from the bows and arrows of the 
Indians. The reviewer has seen this fort and it 
looks today very much as it is depicted, with 
its stockade, houses and chapel of split logs, 
look-out towers and cannon. 

On Plate 15 we are shown the town of 
Sonoma where, in 1846, the commanding 
general of the Mexican forces was imprisoned, 
and an astounding ceremony took place in 
which the ‘Bear flag,’ said to have been made 
from the petticoat of a local citizen, was raised 
in place of the Mexican flag, and the short-lived 
independent Republic of California was pro- 
claimed. 

It was also in 1846 that a solemn agreement 
was signed between General Mariano Vallejo 
and Mr. Andrew Hoeppner, and I quote the first 
paragraph because it expresses the yearning 
for a civilized life in the midst of a rough and 
precarious environment. 

‘Mr. Hoeppner obligates himself solemnly to 
teach Mr. Vallejo and his actual family to play 
the pianoforte, with all the science of the art, 
giving lessons of music at least during five 
years, or more if it should be necessary, until 
the complete instruction of the children, both 
male and female.’ 

There were probably not more than two 
pianos on the western coast of the American 
continent at the time of this agreement and in 
return for his services Mr. Hoeppner received a 
land-grant of one thousand extremely fertile 
acres near the town of Sonoma. 

It would be pleasant to record, for readers of 
the REVIEW, some interesting building tech- 
niques to be found in these early settlements, 
but in fact there is little here of structural 
or architectural originality, other than an 
absolutely direct and unselfconscious solution of 
the immediate problems. 

A large part of the illustrations was done by 
soldiers and sailors, and later, by prospectors, 


simply with the idea of making an accurate 
record of the landscape, the houses and the 
planning of the early settlements. 

However, in the second part of the book, 
which illustrates the Gold-Rush years (1849- 
1859), we see the work of a few professional 
painters of consequence. 

Charles Christian Nahl is one of the very few 
‘Forty-niners’ who became famous and pros- 
perous from his work. He soon gave up pros- 
pecting for gold and made his living from 
photography (in which he was a pioneer), and 
from his large canvases depicting life at the 
gold mines and journeys across the plains. He 
was a German by birth but his work shows 
signs of his years of study in Paris, for in a crude 
fashion his pictures at Stanford University are 
reminiscent of the School of Ingres with which 
he was obviously familiar. 

Albertis del Orient Browere was an admirer 
of the Hudson River school and neighbour at 
Catskill, New York, of Thomas Cole about whose 
work Christopher Tunnard wrote an article in a 
recent number of the REVIEW. Browere sailed 
round the Horn in 1852 and reached California 
after four months at sea. On this and subsequent 
visits he painted a series of pictures showing the 
struggles of men in search of gold, and the 
isolation of their lives, far from the steam 
trains and urban marvels of New York. Either 
consciously or not, in almost every face which 
is clearly depicted, there is a look of avarice. 

This is the region which has become today 
one of the greatest agricultural and industrial 
centres of the world. 


David Pleydell Bouverie 


REFRESHER COURSE 


BUILDING SCIENCE. George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
1948. 21s. 


URING the latter years of the war the 
[ arehitecturat Science Board of the Royal 

Institute of British Architects realized 
the need for some quick method of keeping 
architects abreast of the many technical 
developments which had been taking place 
in building. The best answer appeared to be a 
series of lectures which would be given as some- 
thing in the nature of a quick refresher course. 
For each lecture an attempt was made to obtain 
the services of an outstanding expert. The 
results were so successful that the A.S.B. lectures 
now appear to be a regular feature on the 
R.1.B.A. annual programme. 

The present volume is a collection of the most 
important and useful of the early lectures but 
it is not a mere reproduction of the papers as 
they were read. Under the general editorship 
of D. Dex Harrison the original lectures have 
been carefully reconsidered with a view to 
eliminating overlapping material, and, where 
necessary, they have been brought up to date 
by their authors. The result is not claimed to 
be complete, in the way that a normal text- 
book might be, but it does provide a most 
valuable fund of reliable information over a wide 
range of the scientific side of architecture. Both 
the Architectural Science Board and the editor 
of the book are obviously aware of the fact that 
good science does not necessarily result in good 
architecture and the first paper in the series, 
by M. Hartland Thomas with its title of 
‘Architecture—A Bridge between Art and 
Science,’ provides an interesting introduction 
to the rest of the book by dealing with this 
point. 

The remaining thirteen papers range over 
subjects as far apart as ‘The Technique of 
Social Survey,’ ‘External Rendered Finishes’ 
and ‘Building Plant.’ Altogether the collection 
forms a most useful reference and at the same 





time presents an interesting picture of the place 
of science in building to-day. 
C. C. Handisyde 


SHORTER NOTICES 


TONY GARNIER. By Giulia Veronesi. Collection 
Architetti del Movimento Moderno, published by 
Il Balcone, Milan, 1948. 


Italian publishing on architecture has grown very 
bold since the end of the war. This series is proof, 
small books, it is true, but special books on Morris, 
Wright, now Garnier, and soon Aalto, Asplund, 
Olbrich and Perret. Each has an introduction of 
some 5,000 words and about 40 illustrations. British 
technical libraries will have to watch for them; for 
some, such as the present one on Garnier, contain 
information not otherwise easily obtainable, and to 
see the @uvre of a man collected and presented 
chronologically is in any case revealing, if one is 
used to seeing only a few of his principal works 
illustrated and discussed in other connections. 
Signora Veronesi’s book has 19 pictures of the Cité 
Industrielle and 17 of the public works of the City 
of Lyons. 

N.P. 


WHITE HORSES AND OTHER HILL FIGURES. By 
Morris Marples. Country Life. 2ls. 


Of all the experiences of childhood, the first sight 
of a White Horse was the most utterly surprising. 
‘In a minute we shall see the White Horse,’ one’s 
father had said, and the remark seemed charged 
with a mysterious significance. One peered forward 
throughthe windscreen at the nearer fields, and then, 
suddenly, one saw it, shining out with an almost 
incredible clarity from the distant downs. One knew 
it at once for what it was, of course—a chalk horse 
cut in the hill-side; yet the expectation of a creature 
of flesh and blood became entangled with the per- 
ception of the so much more wonderful reality, so 
that one was never quite able to rid oneself of the 
notion that the White Horse was, somehow, alive. 


This atavistic half-belief in the life of hill figures 
surely lies at the bottom of the fascination they have 
for us in later life. But hitherto it has been difficult to 
get a stage further—to find out what is known 
and what has been guessed (a great deal more !) 
about their origins and purpose. Mr. Marples’ book, 
dealing with every known English hill figure, 
ranging in age from the Uffington Horse to the 
New Pewsey Horse and in type from the Whiteleaf 
Cross to the Cerne Giant, could hardly fail to be 
useful. But in fact it is much more: there is not a 
page of it which could not be read with pleasure by 
anyone who had never set eyes on a white horse or 
other hill figure in his life. This is partly because of 
the intrinsic interest of much of the information that 
it contains, partly because of the sheer entertainment 
value of many of the older antiquaries’ theories 
(which Mr. Marples summarizes in each case), but 
most ofall because of the skill with which Mr. Marples 
marshalls his facts and the lucidity with which he 


writes. 
M.W. 


AMSTERDAMS BOUWKUERST EN _ STADTS- 
SCHOON, 1306—1942. By J. G. Wattjes and F. A. 
Warners. Allart de Lange, Amsterdam, 1948. 


The pattern of Amsterdam is one of the most 
interesting amongst European cities. Its importance 
is not as a rule enough emphasized in books on town 
planning. On top of that, it is specially interesting 
for us, because certain streets in Amsterdam can 
give one a good idea of what London might have 
been, if there had been no fire in 1666, and if this 
had not been followed by the immense prosperity 
of the eighteenth century. At Amsterdam the high- 
water mark was the second half of the seventeenth 
century, and nearly all that was built then still 
exists. The eighteenth century additions are in the 
same area, on the same scale and pretty well in the 
same style. So there is an unsurpassed wealth of 
attractive town houses. This book is a remarkable 
record of that. It consists of a few rather poor maps, 
16 pages of architectural history and then peregrina- 
tions amongst the old and the new buildings of the 
town. The amazing thing is that there are no less 
than 858 illustrations. It is a dazzling thought that 
a book of this kind might be produced on London. 
But which publishers would dare do it? 

N.P. 
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ANTHOLOGY 
Poetry and Truth from My Life 


The God, who stands in immediate connection with Nature, and crowns 
and loves it as His work, appeared to him the actual God, who could enter 
into a closer relationship with men as well as with all else, and would take care 
of him even as of the movements of the stars, the days and seasons, plants and 
animals. Some passages of the Gospel stated this explicitly. To this Being the 
boy could ascribe no form; he therefore sought Him in His works and wished 
to erect an altar to Him in the good Old Testament way. Products of Nature 
were to represent the world symbolically, and above them a flame should burn 
and signify the spirit of man yearning for its Creator. Now from the collection 
of natural objects which the boy possessed, and which had been increased as 
chance directed, he brought out the best ones and specimens, but how to 
arrange and build them up was now the difficulty. His father had a beautiful 
red lacquered music stool adorned with gilt flowers, in the form of a four- 
sided pyramid with different elevations, which one found very convenient for 
quartets, though latterly it had been very little used. The boy got possession 
of this, and now built up his representatives of Nature in steps, so that it 
had a thoroughly cheerful, and at the same time significant, appearance. Now 
the first adoration of God was to be celebrated at an early sunrise, only the 
young priest was not quite decided in what way he should produce a flame, 
which at the same time should emit a pleasant fragrance. At last an idea 
occurred to him which enabled him to combine both, as he possessed fumi- 
gating pastilles which, though they did not flame, yet, while glowing, gave out 
the most delightful smell. Indeed, this gentle burning and smoking seemed 
to express still better than an open flame that which passes in the heart. The 
sun had already long risen, but neighbouring houses veiled the East. At last 
it appeared over the roofs; at once a burning-glass was taken in hand, and 
smoking tapers, standing as a special adornment of the room which had been 
given up to the boy in the new house. Everyone regarded it only as a well- 
arranged collection of natural curiosities. The boy however knew better, but 
kept quiet. He yearned for a repetition of this solemnity. Unfortunately, just 
as the sun arose most opportunely the china cup was not at hand, so he put 
the fumigating pastilles direct upon the upper surface of the music stool; 
they were lighted, and so great was the devotion of the priest that he did not 
observe what damage his sacrifice caused until there was nothing more to be 
done. The tapers had burnt themselves into the red lacquer and into the 
beautiful golden flowers in a horrible manner, and, as though some evil spirit 
had vanished, their black inextinguishable footmarks were left behind. On 
this account the young priest was greatly embarrassed. No doubt he knew how 
to conceal the damage with the largest pieces of his show materials, but the 
spirit for a new sacrifice left him, and this accident was almost regarded as an 
intimation and warning of how dangerous it is to attempt to approach the 
Deity in such ways. 

GOETHE (Autobiography), Alston Rivers Ltd., 1832. 
(Translated by R. O. Moon, M.D., F.R.C.P.) 
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provided to the Editors of THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW by Dr. Adama von Scheltema, the 
distinguished Continental expert on prehistoric 


This Month’s Anthology 


‘Standing by the altar, and looking back 





along the axis of the horseshoes to the Hole 
Stone, at the head of the avenue, one is facing 
the point where the sun will rise on midsummer 
day.’ Thus Professor Hawkes in his recent 
Prehistoric Britain. The connection of Stone- 
henge with the worship of sun and light is an 
accepted, if not strictly provable, hypothesis. 
One incidental proof or corroboration has been 


art. As his letter happens to link up Stone- 
henge, discussed in this number by Mr. Piper, 
with Goethe, the bicentenary of whose birth is 
being celebrated all over England this year, we 


hasten to print the above anthology together 


with Dr. Adama von Scheltema’s comment: 
‘On the strength of innumerable observations 
it is possible to show that the mental develop- 


ment of children corresponds to the early 
development of mankind. This principle, which 
I would like to call psychogenetic recapitulation, 
in contrast to the similar principle dealing not 
with mental, but with physical development, 
has not been seriously explored. One of the 
reasons for this omission is that the parallel to 
the state of mind of our children can never be 
found in the highly developed Oriental, Greek or 
Roman civilizations, but only in our own pre- 
historic age, the childhood of European man. 
Since our psychologists are as little acquainted 
with archeology as our archeologists are with 
the psychology of childhood, no comparative 
research has been undertaken. On the other 
hand, the thought that each of us recapitulates 
in his early youth the primitive state of man- 
kind, was quite familiar to many philosophers 
and poets, psychologists and schoolmen of the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, and 
Goethe himself has drawn attention to it in his 
conversation with Eckermann on January 17th, 
1827. This is what he said: “Even if the world as 
a whole must progress, youth must always start 
again from the beginning, and the individual 
must go through the epochs of the world’s 
civilizations.”’ But he did not realize, as we do, 
that his own Stonehenge game bears out this 
theory of his. 





INTELLIGENCE 





The number of permanent houses completed in 
Great Britain during June this year was 16,489, a 
decrease of 377 from the figure for the month of May. 


A final total of 935,000 claims for loss of develop- 
ment values is announced by the Central Land 
Board. 


Further figures of progress in the new towns have 
become available. At Stevenage 20 aluminium 
houses are being erected. In Hemel Hempstead 233 
houses are nearing completion; the construction of a 
further 179 is being negotiated; a labour camp for 
300 men is being built; more than 100 tradesmen 
and private residents have received notic¢e that their 
premises may be purchased compulsorily in the 
future. At Harlow 102 houses are nearly finished, and 
some of these are now occupied. At Aycliffe a 
number of houses are completed and occupied out 
of the total of 306 that has been approved. Crawley 
has 34 houses, some of which are in use; a labour 
camp has been completed; trunk sewerage and a 
section of the sewage works are also finished. 





Exhibitions 


Recent exhibitions seem generally to have 
been what is called mixed. Part One of “Artists 
of Fame and Promise’ at the Leicester Galleries 
was the most mixed of all. Among the variegated 
blossoms which decked this hardy perennial 
in its first flowering this year there were 
not many that had directly to do with 
architecture. A John Piper, of Byland 
Abbey, was one of the few. (It was the only 
Piper in the show, though not the only picture 
with a Piperian sky.) Of the drawings, Ardiz- 
zone’s studies of girl cyclists, observed with an 
affectionate irony, were among the most 
enjoyable. On the whole, this was an exhibition 
with few surprises, and it was perhaps a little 
disconcerting to see with what  sureness 
Augustus John’s not unknown head of a 
Spanish gypsy dominated the room in which it 
hung. (August 10.) 


Less mixed—-and the better for it—-was the 
recent exhibition at the Lefevre Gallery, called 
alternatively ‘Contemporary British Painters’ 
(which was not correct) or ‘Contemporary 
British Paintings: Sickert to Hodgkins’ (which 
was self-contradictory). Gilman, Minton, Ben 
Nicholson and Keith Vaughan were among the 
painters best represented, and there were two 









be 
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‘HE CITY FROM BANKSIDE, by John Minton, at the Lefevre Gallery. 


brand-new Sutherlands (not of Mr. Somerset 
Maugham). One of the Mintons is reproduced 
on this page. (August 27.) 

Least mixed of all, in a slightly different 
sense, was the exhibition of contemporary 


German painting at the St. George’s Gallery in 
Grosvenor Street. ‘Contemporary German Ev- 








pressionist Painting’ it might almost have been 
called; but then only one of the artists was 
under forty, and the pictures that made one 
pause were apt to turn out to be by one or the 
other of those two veterans of that movement, 
Cesar Klein and Emil Nolde. Nevertheless, this 
was a welcome exhibition. 








2, a general view of the Chicago Institute of Design 
gvhibition, held by the Council of Industrial Design 
during July. 3, construction in wire mesh 
from the exhibition. 


a design 


Design from Chicago 
An interesting exhibition of the work of the 
Chicago Institute of Design was held in London 
during July under the auspices of the Council 
of Industrial Design. Moholy Nagy’s school 
of a few enthusiasts which started as ‘the new 
bauhaus’ at Chicago in 1987 has now an enrol- 
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ment of 400 full-time and about 300 evening 
class students. Since Moholy’s death in 1946 the 
school has been under the directorship of Serge 
Chermayeff. 

The exhibition, which was prepared in 1947, 
showed the course much as Moholy Nagy con- 
ceived it. Some changes had been made since 
then, mainly owing to the different nature of the 
student body—now about 80 per cent ex-forces. 
A more complete architecture course has been 
built up and the experimental educational work 
in this department is shortly to be documented. 

The principles of education followed by the 
I.D. are not entirely new to an English audience 
which has had access to Moholy Nagy’s Vision 
in Motion, Gregory Kepes’ Language of Vision 
and the original Bauhaus publication. All these 
have had their influence on education for design 
in this country. Something even in the nature of 
a new orthodoxy has come into existence which 
employs methods similar to those of the 
Bauhaus and the I.D.—not always, though, 
with sufficient understanding of the principles 
involved. The I.D.’s own chief educational tool 
is the basic course of three semesters in which 
the principles of an approach to design are 
established. Specialization to some degree takes 
place as the designer graduates into one of the 
four main workshops in architecture, product 
design, visual design or photography. The 
specialized workshops combine at all levels on 
communal projects. On entering the school the 
young designer is immediately engaged in 
creative experiment. In order that he should 
not be limited to his still immature conceptions, 
his work at this stage is purely exploratory. 
Exploration of line, colour, form, of space, of 
physical and visual properties of material 
through manipulation with various tools, of 
light, leads in the second phase to the perform- 
ance of assigned tasks, giving a mastery of 
technique and increasing awareness of its 
practical and visual effects. In the third phase 
of the basic course, technique and vision are 
applied to use in the four main areas of the 
specialized workshops, in one of which the 
designer will do his future work. 

The American scene with its profusion of 
materials, techniques and design talent throws 
into relief, even more sharply than the British, 
the need for concentration on the essentials of 
design. Eclecticism and technical ingenuity 
divorced from human needs seem to be the main 
pit-falls. In steering clear of both and yet 
preserving imaginativeness and integrity intact, 
the Institute of Design has a vital contribution 
to make to the evolution of design in our day. 


Penguins Galore 


Future historians of taste will surely give 
King Penguin Books a high place among the 
things that have contributed towards the 
visual re-education of the British public in 
the decade which is now running out. With 
Popular Art in the United States, by Erwin O. 
Christensen, the number of King Penguins 
published (or hatched?) to date has reached the 
half-century. The REVIEW congratulates Penguin 
Books on a fine feat of incubation, and is happy 
to remember that it counts one of the chief 
sitters among its own Editors. 


Unesco Clearing House for 
Periodical Reproduction 


The Libraries Division of Unesco has been 
instructed by the General Conference to devise a 
means for the reproduction of out-of-print 
periodicals. A small number of periodicals was 
selected and enquiries made of the publishers 
whether they were out-of-print. In the process 

[continued on page 200 
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YOU CAN’T DIG A WELL WITH A NEEDLE 


(Chinese Proverb) 





We don’t know much about well digging, mining and similar occupations. Our business is 
Aluminium and its alloys, about which we know a great deal. T.I. Aluminium supply Tubes and 
Extrusions, Sheet and Strip in a wide range of alloys which have numerous applications in 


Mining, Shipbuilding, Structural and General Engineering. The best results are obtained, 





of course, by the process of adding our special T I 


knowledge of Aluminium to the particular requirements 


Aluminium 


LIMITedb 
A TUBE INVESTMENTS COMPANY 


REDFERN ROAD, TYSELEY, BIRMINGHAM. TEL: ACOCKS GREEN 3333 The sales and administrative organisation for Reynolds 
Light Alloys Ltd., Reynolds Rolling Mills Ltd., and 

ALUMINIUM AND ALUMINIUM ALLOY INGOT, SLABS, The South Wales Aluminium Company Ltd. 

BILLETS, SHEET, STRIP, TUBES AND EXTRUSIONS TO ALL A.LD., B.S./S.T.A. AND B.S. SPECIFICATIONS 


of the experts in other branches of industry. 








Export enquiries should be addressed to T.1. (Export) Limited, 21-23 High Street, Birmingham, 5 
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rES 
WHOSE FAULT? The grounds surrounding Waynflete’s Tower at Esher, where (as Lindus Forge reminds 
us on page 186) Horace Walpole found William Kent Kentissime, are now a housing estate. Yet before one 
blames the bathos of the scene above entirely on the barbarism of the twentieth century, one should, perhaps, 
pause to reflect. Was not Kent the first of the Romantic Eclecties? And was he not, as such, the great-great- 
great-great-great-grandfather of the shalf-timbering’ of the villa on the right? 
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continued from page 198] 

of making enquiries, contact was made with 
publishing groups and individuals in France, 
the United Kingdom, United States, Middle 
East, Canada and Germany, who are already 
engaged in the reproduction of out-of-print 
periodicals. In order to further the work being 
carried on in different countries, a Unesco 
Clearing House for Periodical Reproduction 
has been established. Reports and enquiries 
received about out-of-print periodicals are 
centralized in the Clearing House and an 
attempt will be made to publish, from time 
to time, reports on the progress of work being 
done in periodical reproduction. Particularly 
important in this respect is the development of 
union catalogues, in various countries, of long 
runs of periodicals on microfilm. For the present 
time, attention will be directed to the following 
periodicals: Nature, THE = ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW, The Economist, Revue Générale des 


Sciences Pures et Appliquées, Journal of 


Experimental, Medicine, Journal of Biological 
Chemistry, Review of Economic Statistics. All are 
in demand from libraries throughout the world 
and all have issues from 1939 to 1945, and some 
preceding years, out-of-print. Suitable repro- 
duction methods will be employed to give the 
required number of reproductions to meet 
the demand for subscription. Libraries or 
individuals wishing to secure out-of-print issues 
of these publications should write direct to the 
Unesco Clearing House for Periodical Repro- 
duction, stating exactly the issues needed. It 
will be necessary to have at least 100 sub- 
scriptions before any individual issue can be 
reproduced by photo-lithograph. The price of 
each issue will be the same as that originally 
set by the publisher. Issues out-of-print prior 
to 1939 will be considered for microfilming 
rather than for photo-lithography. The price 
of microfilm will be approximately } c. (U.S.) 
or 1.50 French franes a page. 

[continued on page 202 
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GLOSS RIPOLIN 


is world famous as a durable finish. Wéithstanding 
extreme climatic changes it can be specified with 
absolute confidence for painting the interior and 
exterior of Hotels, Hospitals and other buildings. 


























If a job’s worth doing — it’s worth doing with 


RIP OLIN Le Ae a ae see: 9)" ID Re Ur eRe Tr YE 


EGGSHELL AND 
FLAT ENAMELS 


are washable enamels with a 
velvety surface. Freely applied, 
they only require spreading and 
flow to a perfect finish. 


GRISOL OIL PAINT 


A most efficient, durable and 
economical non-poisonous anti- 
corrosive paint for interior and 
exterior work. 


SCHOOLBOARD 
COMPOSITION 


Supplied in various colours it is 
excellent for painting school 
boards, wall surfaces and dados 
to harmonise with the 
decorations. It is easy to clean. 


ANE 


Lt ON DO IN We 2 


RIPOL-MATT 
FLAT OIL PAINT 


A finish of remarkable texture 
for interior use. 


SPRAY-DAY-LITE 


A washable oil paint with high 
light reflecting index, covering 
bare brick walls in one coat. 
Provides seven years’ exemption 
from repainting under the 
Factories Act of 1937. 


FLETTO AND 
UNDERCOATINGS 
The best for use with Ripolin 


finishes. For interior and 
exterior use. 
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ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


ts A. C. W. HOBMAN & CO. LTD. ®* TAROADS LTD. = THE DIAMOND 
TREAD CO. (1938) LTD. * THE LONDON ASPHALTE CO. LID. = SICILIAN ROCK 
ASPHALTE CO. LTD. 8 UNITED LIMMER & VORWOHLE ROCK ASPHALTE CO. LTD. 
THOS. FALDO & CO. (1929) LTD. ® W. G. WALKER (GLASGOW) LTD. 


Val de Travers House, 2-22, Old Bailey, London, 6.64 


Telephone: City 700} (10 Lines) Telegrams: Traversable, Cent., London. 
BRANCHES 


BIRMINGHAM #® CANTERBURY @# ELY @ EXETER ® GLASGOW 
LINCOLN # LIVERPOOL » MANCHESTER ® NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
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A Commissioners’ church, built in 1822-24, struction Ltd. Railings: Hill & Smith Ltd. Painting: 
St. Matthew’s has been shut for some years, and Craven Park Decorating. Glazing: Aygee Ltd. 
its interior can be known to few REVIEW /einforced concrete floors and stairs, terrazzo: Die- 





1} readers. Set in a waste of slumdom, the building SPeker & Co. Facing bricks: Finnis, Ruault & | 
ix is not indeed too easy to find, But its teenie ix “4 Nicholls, Ltd. Metal windows: Williams & Williams f 
ay, z es I Sa Ltd. Grates: W. N. Froy & Sons. Grates for flatted | 


conspicuous object from the railway embank- — jouses: Grangemouth Iron Co. Steelwork: Matt. R. 
ment outside Central Station, and must have Shaw & Co. Sanitary fittings: Dent & Heliyer Ltd. 
caught the eye of many travellers as almost Ironmongery, picture rail: Parker, Winder & Achureh 
the only object of character in the landscape. Ltd. Glass domes: Pilkington Bros. Kitchen fittings: 
The steeple is, in fact, the only part of the Austins of Kast Ham. Doors, windows to laundry: 
church of any great value, and it was suggested Boulton & Paul Ltd. Entrance doors to flats: Manor 
(by the Manchester Society of Architects and ar Mer gg sem pigeon age ag ool & 
Sy gate <a . : nf ee Se hiae vland_ Ltd. iremesh porches to ( eople’s 
weil re Group perenne others) that it, at Homes: H. H. Martyn & Co. Copings to Pi dh 
any rate, should be preserved as a pictorial jaii: Sussex & Dorking Brick Co. 
element in the area as replanned. The verdict j 
has gone against it because the area in question |. School at Essendon General contractors, founda- a 
is allotted to tall office buildings which would, “0”: "o9fing felt, plumbing, joinery: Gee, Walker & 
it is said, by their height detract from its effect Slater Ltd. Damp-proofing of boiler house: Sika Ltd. 
we Ale aeeaaes Steel frame, concrete roof, wall and floor blocks, 
as such. But what about St. Clement Danes and windows: Hills (West Bromwich) Ltd. Bricks: Dun- 


— 








St. Paul’s, New York City? brik Ltd. Fibrous plaster, wood wool partitions: 

The engraving of St. Matthew’s, Campfield, at Dejongs Ltd. Patent flooring: Semtex Ltd.; Terra- I 
the head of this note, from a newspaper con- dura Ltd. Warm air heating, Janitor _ boilers: } 
temporary with the building of the church, Weatherfoil Heating Systems Ltd. Electric. wiring, 
was found among correspondence at Sir John ight fiatures: Hartley Electromotives Ltd. (installa- 
Soane’s Museum, by the courtesy of whose tion of prefabricated wie _ System). Kitchen 
Puma tk ic ee “reproduced. enews Aunt ventilator: Greenwood & Air-Vac Ltd. Sanitary 

: RES HEL fittings: Adamsez Ltd. Door furniture: James 
employment in the Manchester district was due ‘Gibbons Ltd. Entrance gates: N. F. Ramsay Ltd. 
to Soane’s recommendation; so probably it  Swnblinds: Averys Ltd. Flush doors: Geo. M. Hammer 
was he who sent Soane the cutting. The caption & Co. Floor tiles: Carters Ltd. Furniture: Harris 
to the original remarks: ‘The spire above the Lebus Ltd., Educational Supply Association. Play 
clock is in a style of light and airy elegance. et sept — — — mtg gh 
thie > TAVI . ve Mictivre ? vaers Ltd. Grass: 1gswe aNurseries Ltd. ater 
80 Rion One CEES Hee: ee aie eee. supply: Barnet & District Water Company. Paint: 
Manders Bros. 
Contractors. Sub-Contractors and School at Cheshunt General contractors, founda- 
: lions, roofing felt, joinery: Gee, Walker & Slater Ltd. 
5 Suppliers Concrete roof and wall blocks, steel frame, windows, 
=D Bis eee ried Seg = window furniture: Hills (West Bromwich) Ltd. 
ST. MATHEW'S CHURCH, CAMP FIELD: Housing in Hackney General contractors: Cox Bricks: Dunbrik Ltd. Fibrous plaster, wood wool 
C. Barry, Esq. ARCHITECT. 5 Brothers (Contractors) Ltd. Plumbing: A. Seull & partitions: Dejongs Ltd. Woodblock flooring: Hollis 
Son. Roof tiling, slating: J. H. Sankey & Son. Gas Bros. Patent flooring: Granwood Flooring Ltd., 
A Barry Demolition installation: Gas Light & Coke Co. Electrical instal- Semtex Ltd. Warm air heating, Janitor boilers: 
The chur a - , : lation: Hackney Electricity Department. Gates, Weatherfoil Heating Systems Ltd. Electric wiring, 
re church of St. Matthew, Campftield, railings, balustrades, roller ‘shutters: Morris-Singer light fietures: Hartley Electromotives Ltd. (installa- ' 
Manchester, the first public building completed (Co. External tiling: Carter & Co. (London) Ltd. tion of prefabricated wiring system). Kitchen venti- | 
by Sir Charles Barry, is to be demolished. Floors: General Asphalte Co. Plastering: Pools Con- [continued on page 204 
DESIGN, 
and SERVICE 
At HAMMER’S, we take a great deal of trouble 
to make certain our customers obtain what they 
really want. A Director of the Company is always 
available to call to discuss your problems. Our 
Designers are first class and are well versed in the 
practical points of construction which, together 
with the large number of real Craftsmen employed, 
ensures a lasting and satisfactory job. 
SPECIALISTS IN 
ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK_ FOR :— 
LIBRARIES 
LABORATORIES 
ee CHURCHES, ETC. 
> 





LIBRARY FURNITURE: WALKERN ROAD S.M. SCHOOL, 
by GEO. M. HAMMER & COMPANY LIMITED. 


Architects: Yorke, Rosenberg & Mardall, FF.R.1.B.A., 
in co-operation with County Architect’s Department, Hertford. 


GEO. M. HAMMER & COMPANY LID. 


Craftsmen in Woodwork since 1858. 
CROWN WORKS, HERMITAGE ROAD, LONDON, N.4. : Stamford Hill 6691/2 
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THE STRATHMORE AVENUE NEW SCHOOL, HITCHIN 
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DECORATIVE TiLES 


Semastic Decorative Tiles were chosen for 
installation in the Strathmore Avenue New 
School by the Architect for their gay, colourful 
appearance and their hygienic, hardwearing 
properties. 


Semastic Decorative Tiles are now accepted as 
a thoroughly practicable form of plastic floor 
covering, sympathetic to the tread and possess- 
ing excellent design possibilities for use in 
buildings of every kind. 


A Product of 
SEMTEX LIMITED 
A Dunlop Company 
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ARCHITECT:="C. H. ASLIN, F.R.I.B.A. 
APPROVED CONTRACTORS 
J. A. HEWETSON & CO. LTD., 


Dansom Lane, Hull 


HOLLIS BROS. LTD., 
Craven Hall, Hull 


HOLLIS BROS. LTD., 
150 Holborn, London, E.C.1 


HORSLEY SMITH & CO. (HAYES) LTD., 
Dawley Road, Hayes, Middlesex 


PILKINGTON’S ASPHALTE CO. LTD., 
68 Northiam Street, Hackney, E.8 


SEMTEX LTD., 
185, 187, 189 Finchley Road, London, N.W.3 


THE ALBA FLOORING CO. LTD., 
West Arthurlie Works, Lochlibo Road, Barrhead, Glasgow 


THE LIMMER & TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT CO. LTD., 
Steel House, Tothill Street, Westminster, $.W.1 


THE PENMAENMAWR & TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT CO. LTD., 
National Bank Building, Fenwick Street, Liverpool, 2 


THE WESTERN TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT CO. LTD., 
Asphalt House, St. Mary Street, Cardiff 
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continued from page 202] 
lator; Greenwood & Air-Vac Ltd. Sanitary fittings: 
Adamsez Ltd. Sanitary fittings (Infants School): John 
Bolding Ltd. Door furniture: James Gibbons Ltd. 
Entrance gates: N. F. Ramsay Ltd. Sunblinds: J. 
Avery & Co. Flush doors: F. Hills Ltd. Floor tiling: 
Carter & Co. Stage curtains: Heals Contracts Ltd. 
Play equipment: Walter Lawrence Ltd. Shrubs and 
trees: Sear & Carter Ltd. Furniture: Harris Lebus 
Ltd., Educational Supply Association. Water supply: 
Metropolitan Water Board. Paint: Walpamur Co. 
School at Hitchin General contractors: M. & F. O. 
Foster & Co. Concrete wall blocks: Uniment Ltd. 
Concrete roof blocks: Milbank Floors. Bricks: Dunbrik 
Ltd. Structural steel: Hills (West Bromwich) Ltd. 
Tiles: William Lockhart Ltd., Carter & Co. Roofing 
felt: The Ruberoid Co. Partitions: Dejongs Ltd. 
Glass: M. & F. O. Foster & Co. Woodblock flooring: 
Masters & Andren Ltd. Patent flooring: Semtex Ltd. 
Central heating: Weatherfoil Heating Systems Ltd. 
Boilers: Janitor Boilers Ltd. Electric wiring: 
Hartley Electromotives Ltd. (installation of pre- 
fabricated wiring system). Electric light fixtures: 
Troughton & Young (Lighting) Ltd. Ventilation: 
Greenwood & Hughes Ltd. Sanitary _ fittings: 
Adamsez Ltd. Stairtreads: Art Pavements & 
Decorations Ltd. Door furniture: N. F. Ramsay Ltd. 
Casements: James Gibbons Ltd. Sunblinds: J. Avery 
& Co. Plaster: Dejongs Ltd. Printed textiles: Gerald 
Holtom Ltd. Furniture: Harris Lebus Ltd., Geo. M. 
Hammer & Co., The Educational Supply Assn. 
Cloakroom fittings: N. F. Ramsay & Co. Shrubs and 
trees: Sear & Carter Ltd. Paint: Manders Bros. 
School at Stevenage General contractors, excava- 
tion, foundations: Gilbert Ash Ltd. Dampcourses: 
William Briggs & Sons. Reinforced concrete: Square 
Grip Reinforcement Co., Trussed Concrete Steel Co., 
Hills (West Bromwich) Ltd. Bricks: East Acton 
Brick Works & Estates Co., Uxbridge Flint Brick 
Co., Flettons Ltd. Artificial slabs: Hills (West Brom- 
wich) Ltd. Structural steel: Hills (West Bromwich) 
Ltd. Special ceilings: Sundeala Board Co., Uni-Seco 
Ltd., Trussed Concrete Steel Co. Roofing felt: 
William Briggs & Sons. Partitions: Williams & 
Williams Ltd. Glass: T. & W. Ide Ltd., Pilkington 
Bros. Ltd., James Clark & Eaton Ltd., Lenscrete 
Ltd. Strip flooring: Hollis Bros. & Co. Patent flooring: 
The Granwood Flooring Co., Armstrong Cork Co., 


Moordon, Mosaic & Terrazzo Precast Co. Central 
heating: G. N. Haden & Sons. Electric wiring: 
Pyrotenax Ltd. Electric light fixtures: Troughton & 
Young Ltd., Benjamin Electric Ltd., F. H. Pride 
Ltd. Ventilation: G. N. Haden & Sons. Plumbing: 
R. J. Audrey Ltd. Sanitary fittings: Stitsons 
Sanitary Fittings Ltd. Stairtreads: Mosaic & 
Terrazzo Precast Co. Door furniture: 5. Grahame 
Ross Ltd. Metal windows & doors: Williams & 
Williams Ltd. Window furniture: Arens Controls Ltd. 
Radio: Audix Sound Equipment Ltd. Internal doors: 
Joseph Sandell & Co. Rolling shutters: W. G. Parker 
& Co. Ducts, covers: Broads Mfg. Co. Iron staircases: 
Clark Hunt & Co. Sunblinds: J. Avery & Co. 
Fibrous plaster: Dejongs Ltd. Metalwork: Clark 
Hunt & Co. Joinery: P. H. Barker Ltd., John Sadd 
& Co. Stonework: Clipsham Quarry Co., Hornton 
Paving. Acoustic tiles: H. W. Cullum & Co. Tiling: 
Carter & Co. Teatiles: Gerald Holtom Ltd. Wall- 
papers: A, Sanderson & Sons, Morton Sundour 
Fabrics Ltd. Paint: Screetons Ltd., LC.1. Ltd., 
Thos. Parsons & Sons. Furniture: Harris Lebus 
Ltd., Kducational Supply Association, Geo. M. 
Hammer & Co. Shrubs and trees: Chiltern Tree 
Surgeons, Digswell Nurseries. School fittings: Clark 
Hunt & Co. Curtain track: Thos. French & Sons. 
Clocks: Gent & Co. Paper towels and holders: 
Cresco Ltd. 

T.S.S. ‘Oreades’ Shipbuilders: | Vickers-Arm- 
strongs, Ltd. Decorative contractors: First class 
lounge and galleries, café, nursery, restaurant; midship 
stair: Waring & Gillow Ltd. First class dining saloon; 


foyer; forward staircase; tourist café: H. H. Martyn & 


Co. Tourist class dining saloon, lounge and smoke 
room: Morison Decorations Ltd. 14 special cabins and 
‘flat; library: White Allom Ltd. First class shop; 
tourist class shop, staircase, etc.; main landings; first 
class dance space, B deck and all standard cabins, 
crew spaces, etc.: Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd. Fluwo- 
rescent lighting: Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. 
Light fittings (rooms): Troughton & Young Ltd. 
Plastic light fittings (cabins): Rowan & Boden Ltd. 
and General Electric Co. Furniture: Waring & 
Gillow Ltd.; H. H. Martyn & Co.; Maple & Co.; 
Russell Furnishings Ltd.: Beresford & Hicks; 
William Birch Ltd.; Pel Limited; Buoyant Up- 
holstery Co. Nursery furniture: Kingfisher Ltd. 


MARGINALIA 


Carpets: 'T. F. Firth & Sons; Jas. Templeton & Co. 
Hand tufted carpet (first class lounge): Wilton Royal 
Carpet Co. Pianos: Chas. H. Challen & Son. Furnish- 
ing materials: Old Bleach Linen Co., Edinburgh 
Weavers; Donald Brothers Ltd.; Gerald Holtom; 
S.T.P. Art Prints (Australia). Curtains (dance space); 
Venetian blinds (restaurant lounge): J. Avery & Co. 
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.... it fits 
anywhere 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


GUARANTEED PERFORMANCE ... 
. independently tested by National Physical 


per minute .. 


290 cubic feet 


Laboratory in accordance with B.S.S. 848/1939. 


SILENT MOTOR 
bearings pre-lubricated. 
mains supply... 


tequires no servicing... 
Suitable for 200-250 volts A.C. 
consumption 30 watts. 


ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE ... Artistic design 


blends with any surroundings. . 
aluminium or black crackle. 
LOW WEIGHT... Only 9 Ibs. 20z.. 
impeller frame and weather cowl. . 


finish in cream, 


. durable stove enamel 


- aluminium 
.can be used with 


complete safety in large windows. 


Price £9 : 15: 0 


For controlled fan speeds use the Aerex Seven Speed and Off Switch Regulator. 


Price £1:15:0 
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